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BASKETBALL'S 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 




Style 86544. 

FI I It a free sample of Tessera Corlon— an enchanting 
I I ■ new vinyl floor. Armstrong, 6103 Weston Road, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In Canada, Dept. 31-S, Box 919, Montreal, Quebec. 
Tessera Corlon is one of the famous Armstrong I vinyl! floors 



Obviously They Agree. His raincoat, the London, follows every aristocratic line of her coat, the Duchess. Both in 
natural Calibre Cloth, the Zelan-treated wash and wear blend of 65% Dacron polyester and 35% combed cotton — 
made expressly for London Fog by Reeves Brothers, Inc., New York — one of America’s leading fabric manufac- 
turers. Both about $32.50. At smart stores everywhere or write London Fog, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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What 
a tasteful 
trio to put 1 
together in a glass. 
Vodka, Rose’s 



and a cube of ice. 
The Gimlet. 



Exhilarating, 
uncomplicated 
and as subtle 
as a chop stroke. 

It makes 
even the loser 
leap over the net. 

Gin in a Gimlet is also superb. 
Recipe: 4 or 5 parts gin or vodka to 
1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, 
in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
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Next week 

Olympic Yachting Champion 
George O’Day demonstrates 
the lively art of handling a 
planing boat, the world’s fast- 
est sailing craft. The first in- 
stallment of a two-part series. 


From the Wind River Indian 
Reservation in Wyoming, Bar- 
bara Heilman brings a most 
unusual story of a youthful 
basketball player, a mission 
school, a perplexing problem. 


The Masters, this year cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary 
tournament, presents Arnold 
Palmer, Ken Venturi and 
Sam Snead, and asks its an- 
nua) question — who will win? 
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Good news this spring for Daks collectors. So much to choose 
from . . . one pleat or plain front, slim, slender; beautiful British 
featherweights, brilliant shades. For ease and comfort ... Daks 
fit every occasion. All over the world men in Daks trousers are 
noticed and admired. # From $29.95. In linen $22.50. At fine 
stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., 
9 East 37th Street, New York 16, New York, Dept. SM. 

Tailored by S. Simpson Ltd., London, England 

Founder Member British Men’s Wear Guild 


COMING EVENTS 


March 2U to March SO 

All limes are E.S.T. 
★ Color television ® Television ■ Network radio 


Friday, March 2U 

BADMINTON 

Natl. Junior Championship, Boston (through 
March 26). 

BASKETBALL (college) 

NCAA semifinals, university division, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

National Boat Show, Chicago (through April 2). 

NCAA Champs., X’rinceton, N.J (also March 
25). 

KARTING 

American Kart Race of Endurance, Sebring, Fla. 

Harriman Cup, Sun V'alley, Idaho (through 
March 26'. 


Saturday, March 25 

BASKETBALL (college) 

NCAA finals, university division. Kansas City. 

® National Invitation Tournament final, Mad. 
Sq. Garden, New York, 4 p.m. (NBC) 

® NBA playoffs, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

BOWLING 

® Make That Spare, 10:45 p.m. (ABC). 

® Fernandez vs. Pigou, middles, 10 rds.. Mad. Sq. 
Garden, New York, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

GOLF 

® All-Star Golf series, Collins vs. De Vicenzo, 
5 p.m. in each time zone (ABC). 

HORSE SHOW 

Arizona Horse Lovers’ Club (spring show), Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. (also March 26). 

HUNT RACE MEETING 

Stoneybrook Meeting, Southern Pines, N.C. 

HORSE RACING 

Grand National Steeplechase, Aintree, England. 
John B. Campbell Handicap, $100,000, Bowie. 
® Paumonok Handicap, $25,000, Aqueduct 
(Sports Network regional TV).* 

MOTOR SPORTS 

Sebring 12-Hour Endurance Race, Sebring, Fla. 


Sunday, March 26 

BASEBALL 

® Sunday Sports Spectacular, "Paul Richards — 
Manager.” 2:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Lipton Trophy Challenge ocean race, San Diego. . 

® Championship Bridge, Art Glatt and Manny 
Kaplan vs. Victor Kwong and Mrs. Nell Comp- 
lin, 4 p.m. (ABC). 

Hoosier Kennel Club show, Indianapolis 

MOTOR SPORTS 

NASCAR Atlanta "500,” $64,400, Atlanta. 
SKIING (pro) 

Sugar Bowl International, $3,000, Norden, Calif. 


Monday, March 27 

Seminole Pro-Am, $10,000, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. (also March 28). 

Good Neighbor Champs., Miami Beach, Fla. 
(through April 2). 


Tuesday, March 28 

BASKETBALL (college) 

East-West All-Star game, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wednesday, March 29 

BADMINTON 

U.S. Open Amateur Championship, Long Beach, 
Calif, (through April 1). 

Golden Gloves Natl. Champs, Chicago. 

Natl. Intercollegiate Invitational, Houston 
(through April 1). 


Thursday, March 30 

HARNESS RACING 

Inaugural Trot, $25,000, Yonkers. 

SWIMMING 

U.S. Senior Men’s Indoor Champs, New Haven, 
Conn, (through April 1). 

’See local listing. 
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Chef Edmond Dittler, photographed in the Lufthansa kitchens at Frankfurt/Main. 


Board Meeting . . . Lufthansa Style 


The Chairman of this Board is Chef Edmond Dittler, Director 
of Lufthansa's vast kitchens. In addition to many gold medals 
and honours garnered in international culinary competition, 
Chef Dittler wears the Chaine ties Rotisseurs, a singular recogni- 
tion in the exacting world of continental cuisine. 

To describe the fruits (and viands) of his labours would not 
only be an injustice, but impossible. To reproduce the Lufthansa 
Senator Service (First Class) menu and wine list would require 
more than this space. But try for a moment to imagine the sub- 
lime feeling of contentment as you feast in the smooth serenity 
of a 707 Jet flight eight miles above the Atlantic. And to 
whet the appetite, savour a six-hundred-mile-long cocktail hour 
where each sip brings you ten miles closer to Europe. 


Lufthansa service complements the repast. There’s an informal 
but sophisticated charm that goes far beyond mere attentiveness. 
Plan to fly to Europe or on to the Orient with Lufthansa. 
See your Travel Agent for the details. 


• Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt and on to Hamburg * 

• Nonstop daily New York to Cologne and on to Munich* 

• Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt 

• Direct twice weekly San Francisco to Paris and Frankfurt 

• Direct twice weekly Montreal to Frankfurt 

• Via Rolls-Royce-Powered Boeing 707 Jet Intercontinentals 

• Delicious Hot Meals in Economy Class 


^^LUFTHANSA 

E R M A N AIRLINES 

Ml 


Offices in principal cities of the U.S.A . and Canada 



HELI-BOUT? 


No? Then don’t miss seeing Evinrude’s new 
design concept for an air-horne pleasure boat 
of the future at the New York Motor Boat 
Show! 

The Heli-Bout is the sixth in Evinrude’s 
annual series of experimental craft by our 
famed industrial designer, Brooks Stevens. 
Sec for yourself how far we’ve gone in moving 
boating into the space age . . . and don’t miss, 
the new 1961 


EVINRUDE 

OUTBOARD MOTORS 



DESIGNED 

FOR THE SPACE AGE ! 

POWERED 

FOR PURE PLEASURE ! 


Here are motors with new form, new beauty, new 
functional design which converts compound curves 
into non-vibrating, sound-stopping forms . . . resulting 
in motors that are 22% quieter than ever before. 

A look under the hood will reveal today’s most 
advanced features . . . new thermal-controlled fixed- 
jet carburetion for foolproof fuel efficiency . . . auto- 
matic choke . . . new high-output AC generator which 
charges while your motor idles. 

See today’s top-performance motors from 3 to V-4 
75 hp.* Make Evinrude’s exhibit your first port of call 
at the boat show, or see your Evinrude dealer. Catalog 
Jree — write: Evinrude Motoi's, 4126 North 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. (In Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) 

A Division oj Outboard Marine Corporation. 


*The motor which holds the world’s out- 
board speed record of 122.979 mph, set 
by Hu Entrop on September 16, 1960. 
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FOR THE 


WHO'S FED UP WITH 


T T"T T) fORTHEMANWHO 

BOUGHT HIS BOAT 
TO HAVE FUN WITH 
THIS EASY TO INSTALL VINYL 
COVERING MATERIAL FOR^- 
DECKS, FLOORS. AND CABIN TOPS 

CUTS YOUR MAINTENANCE 
CARES TO A MINIMUM! 


See NAUTOLEX Decking, Flooring and Cabin 
Topping at Boat Shows and on the boats of 
such leading manufacturers as: Chris-Craft, 
Owens Yacht, Higgins, Crestliner, Cruisers, 
Winner, Thompson, Whitehouse, Wheeler and 
Cadillac. Nautolex resistsscuffs and scratches, 
and stays shipshape with just an occasional 
swabbing. Look for it in a variety of grains, 
colors and patterns at your nearest boat dealer 
or write us today for additional information. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

TEXTILEATHER DIVISION • TOLEDO 3. OHIO 


FILLSTHEBILL 


AND VARNISHING 
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FAST , FUN and FRISKY . . . 

Exciting new water 
sport — power swim- 
ming. Just stretch out 
and go! You guide 
it with "body english." 

Skim the water with throttle 
wide open, or laze along in 
happy relaxation. It stops 
when you release grip. Unsinkable, 
with all moving parts safely enclosed. 

Has Fiberglas hull with bumper strip; 22 hp 
engine. Speeds to 35 mph. For skin diving, tow- 
ing swimmers, surf riding, rescue unit, or fast-action 
sport — see the Sea Skimmer! 

DEALERS: Write for full details. 

v j AQUA-SPORT, INC. • H4 w. ioth street • Kansas city 5, mo. 
SHOWING AT THE CHICAGO BOAT SHOW 


The NEW Shell Lake COMBO 


The Real Family FUN Boat 


• IT SAILS • IT ROWS 

• CAN BE OUTBOARD POWERED 
Your family can enjoy hours of 
pleasure in this safe, sleek and 
seaworthy craft . . . ideal for 
car top or hunting boat. Con- 
verts from sailing to rowing 
to motor in minutes. 

SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 


DOG SHOW 
SCHEDULE 

Major dog shows through April 15 


MARCH 25 

Doberman Pinscher Club of Indi- 
ana, Bulldog Club of Indiana, Indi- 
ana Collie Club show (benched), 
Indianapolis. 

German Shepherd Dog Club of Cen- 
tral Indiana show (unbenched), In- 
dianapolis. 

MARCH 26 

Dubuque Kennel Club show (un- 
benched), Dubuque, Iowa. 

Hoosier Kennel Club show 
(benched), Indianapolis. 

Mahoning-Shenango Kennel Club 
show (benched), Youngstown, Ohio. 

APRIL 1 

Reserve Dachshund Club show (un- 
benched), Cleveland. 

APRIL 2 

Western Reserve Kennel Club show 
(benched), Cleveland. 

APRIL 7 

Cairn Terrier Club of America show 
(benched), Chicago. 

Associated Specialties of Chicago 
show (unbenched) : Fox Terrier Club 
of Chicago, Great Lakes Poodle 
Club of Chicago, Chicago Bulldog 
Club, Fort Dearborn Basset Hound 
Club, Kerry Blue Terrier Club of 
Chicago, Great Lakes Pug Club, 
Mid-West Boxer Club, Western 
Pomeranian Club, Dachshund Club 
of America, Chicago Collie Club, 
Chicago. 

Chicago Miniature Schnauzer Club 
show (unbenched), Chicago. 

APRIL 8-9 

International Kennel Club of Chi- 
cago show (benched), Chicago. 

APRIL 15 

Wire Fox Terrier Club of the Cen- 
tral States show (unbenched), Glen- 
dale, Ohio. 

Boston Terrier Club of Greater 
Cincinnati, Ohio Valley Cocker 
Spaniel Club show (unbenched), 
Cincinnati. end 



WINE MADE EASY 


Wine is far less complicated than chess and tastes good. Paul Masson has twelve 
table wines; 7 white, 4 red, 1 pink. All of them are delicious but each is different. 
So, we invite you to send for our free booklet which tells the how and when and 
why of Paul Masson wines. In no time you’ll be ready for any match with menus. 
[The chess problem above was worked out for us by George Koltanowski, Author 
and blindfold Chess Champion; White to play and mate in two moves. If you’d like 
to match wits with him fill out part two of the coupon below (or use another 
piece of paper); if not iust stick to part 1. Either way it’s your move. I 

PAUL MASS®)N 

Dear Paul Masson Vineyards, Saratoga, California: 

1 0 Please send me your booklet on table wines. 

2 0 Here is my solution for Mr. Koltanowski I shall be delighted to receive his 

and his free brochure “100 Chess Traps” even if I’m wrong. I shall be even more delighted if my answer is among the 
first correct 10 checked after April 30, 1961 and I win a copy of Mr. Koltanowski’s book “Adventures of a Chess Master” 


DODGE DARTi 
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NOW YOU CAN OWN A DODGE FOR THE PRICE OF A FORD OR CHEVY. The Dodge Dart is not 
a compact. It is a full-size Dodge priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. So much for size and price. 
Dart has a lot of good things. The body is unitized and rust-proofed. There’s a new device called an alter- 
nator. It generates electricity even while you’re stopped for a light. Makes the battery last longer than usual. 
Dart’s got a fine ride (Torsion- Aire). It’s got Dodge room, comfort and quality. And you get the whole 
beautiful package for the cost of a low-price car. See your dependable Dodge Dealer for complete details. 


DODGE 

DARTI 
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Galey»Lo 


r 

Holly Hoelscher designs 
a will o’ the wisp dress 
for Calif Shirt 
in a gossamer sheer 
Dacron* polyester and cotton 
by Galey & Lord. 


1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18. N.Y. 

A Division of Burlington Industries 

FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE 



Knits are news when tlievre 

The historic Pendleton way-with-wool produces 
remarkably soft cashmere sweaters with great 
vitality. Sweater-experts will recognize the extra 
value of Pendleton full-fashioning. Pendleton 
also knits shirts in a full range of styles, colors 
and sizes with characteristic craftsmanship. 
Cashmere pullover, 29.95 and marl-knit shirt, 
10.95, with Pendleton flannel slacks, 23.95. 


always 

virgin 

wool 
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Detroit to Chicago 




Six newsmen share with Alterna- 
tor's power. Just before the batteryless 
car left Detroit, six automobile writers hooked 
up electric razors and proceeded to shave — 
all at the same time — all with electricity 
provided by the Alternator. Another dramatic 
demonstration of how the Alternator keeps 
turning out power even when the engine’s 
idling. 

A Keen in heart/ t raffle. the amazing new 
Alternator keeps your battery fully charged. 



PI ft mouth — Traveled 328 miles without a battery. Alternator is standard on 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars. 


without a buttery 

The story of the amazing 328-mile test run from Detroit to Chicago 
made by two Chrysler Corporation cars without batteries . . . how the 
new Alternator delivered all the current needed to run the engine and 
heater , even in stop-and-go traffic 



One frigid morning in Detroit recently, our engineers 
started up two 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars, removed 
their batteries and headed for Chicago. 

They stopped in traffic 24 times. They took a 56- 
minute lunch break. And after 5'A hours’ actual traveling 
time and 328 miles of driving they reached Chicago. 
Without batteries. 

How could they do it? Like all our 1961 cars, these two 
were equipped with the amazing new Alternator. Unlike 
the old-fashioned generator, the Alternator keeps charg- 
ing as long as the engine’s running — even when it’s idling. 

In fact, as this test dramatically proves, the Alternator 


delivers enough energy to keep the car running under nor- 
mal traffic conditions without calling on the battery at all! 

Naturally, we don’t recommend that you remove the 
battery from your car, no matter what make it is. But 
we do think this demonstration shows clearly why the 
Alternator takes a real load off the battery. Makes bat- 
teries last longer. Gives you faster starts. 

Only Chrysler Corporation cars have this amazing new 
battery-saver. Yet they cost no more than similar models 
of other makes. 

See your dealer, soon. Let a drive bring out the differ- 
ence great engineering makes. 


Chrysler Corp ora tion 

Serving America s new quest for quality 
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No finer touch 
in the 

history of golf 


Only the incomparable 
Walter Hagen ever won a 
major tournament every 
year for 20 years, includ- 
ing 4 British Opens and 5 
PGA Championships. His 
timing was infallible and 
his touch as sensitive as 
a jeweler’s scale. 


No finer balance 

in golf clubs today 


Haig Ultra irons for 1961 combine finer balance with more 
sensitive touch. Exclusive new design with drilled-through 
hosel transfers weight to working area for feeling of fluid 
power. New contour sole adjusts to irregular fairway lies. 
New beveled leading edge aids in going through ball, mini- 
mizes premature contact with turf. Velvet-feel grips of 
rich calfskin. If you have a feeling for greatness, play new 
Haig Ultra irons. 

Haig Ultra 

Walter Hagen Golf • Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Available only through golf professional shops 


Haig Ultra Woods. Durable Strata- 
Bloc' heads in presidential black with 
imperial red nylon face insert 
Matched and registered. 


Lustrous satin-chrome finish. 
Precision-matched and registered 
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SCORECARD 


POLITICAL FORKBALL 

Not within memory has a sporting 
enterprise been attended by so much 
rancor, recrimination and confusion 
as New York City’s effort to get a 
home built for its new ball club. 
Mayor Wagner’s bill authorizing the 
city to raise money to build a stadi- 
um in Flushing Meadow Park was 
resoundingly rejected by the State 
Assembly— an upset that horrified 
Metropolitan Baseball Club officials 
and National League President War- 
ren Giles, who had been promised a 
stadium would be built. Then, amid 
cries of “pressure” and “ouch,” the 
bill was presented again and gunned 
through as at least 35 assemblymen 
had sudden changes of mind. 

The timing was good because the 
club had just signed a president- 
former Yankee general manager 
George Weiss— and the rumor was 
that he might lure Casey Stengel 
away from his bank to manage the 
team. Since the legislature was about 
to adjourn, if the bill hadn't been 
passed the New York club might 
find itself in Toronto or Kodiak. 

The Yankees, meanwhile, are not 
at all pleased that Weiss has accept- 
ed the new job, and Mayor Wagner, 
his legal problems far from over, con- 
tinues to squabble with Comptroller 
Lawrence E. Gerosa about the cost 
to the city of a stadium. It has be- 
come, as somebody pointed out, a 
political forkball. 

We’d like to see a new stadium and 
a New York NL ball club. The sta- 
dium will have many uses (it may 
become the home of the football Ti- 
tans), and a new ball club will help 
fill the vacuum left by the Giants 
and Dodgers. Too bad, though, that 
compared with Houston, where plans 
for 1962 in the big leagues are pro- 
ceeding without a hitch, and cities 
like Milwaukee and L.A., which are 
wildly enthusiastic about their 
teams, N.Y. seems uncertain as to 
whether it wants a National League 
club or not. Maybe it doesn’t de- 
serve one. 


TROTTING TROUBLES 

The Pennsylvania State Harness Rac- 
ing Commission met in Harrisburg 
last week to issue the four licenses for 
trotting tracks approved by the leg- 
islature and local option elections last 
year. The meeting lasted only 10 min- 
utes, no applications for licenses were 
considered and none were granted. 
Instead, there will be another meet- 
ing on April 5. 

Behind this delay is an attempt to 
thwart powerful politicians in the 
state who hope to gain a monopoly 
over Pennsylvania harness racing, 
with muitimillion-dollar profits clear- 
ly in view. These interests had hoped 
to railroad through the commission a 
decision to issue only one license in 
the Philadelphia area. It is the same 
kind of scheme that led to harness 
racing scandals in New York and Illi- 
nois in the early 1950s. 

Fortunately for Pennsylvanians, 
the commission chairman is Lawrence 
Sheppard (SI, April 18), a lifelong 
participant and official in the sport 
and a man of high and stubborn 
principle. Sheppard has been sup- 
ported by Governor David Lawrence 
in his refusal to go along with the 
single-license idea. The delay in issu- 
ing licenses was arranged so that 
Sheppard could alert the two other 
commission members to the potential 
dangers of a monopoly situation in 
the sport. 

But the battle is not yet won. If, 
on April 5, the commission grants 
only one license, the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania are hereby warned that 
trotting trouble is brewing. And Law- 
rence Sheppard probably will resign 
in protest. 

A FAR CRY FROM GAUGUIN 

Tahiti makes one think of Paul 
Gauguin’s colorful postimpressionist 
paintings, the mutiny on the Bounty, 
Herman Melville’s Omoo, and a grass 
skirt or two. By next May those who 
want to get away from it all and have 
the money will be able to reach the 
South Sea isle by jet, and by 1962 


they will be able to live as if under 
the tent of Conrad Hilton. 

Transports Aeriens Intercontinen- 
taux ran an experimental DC-8 jet 
flight from Los Angeles to Papeete 
March 5. Regular twice-a-week serv- 
ice begins in May, and the 4,156 stat- 
ute miles will be covered nonstop in 
about eight hours, as compared with 
the 20 hours (with a stopover at 
Honolulu) now required. Plane fares: 
L.A. to Papeete, $1,022.40 first-class, 
$754.20 economy (two-way). Jets will 
carry 28 first-class, 100 economy. 

At the other end, John Volz, an en- 
terprising southern California engi- 
neer and contractor, is planning the 
Riviera Tahitien in Taravao on Ta- 
hiti, two thirds of the way around the 
island from the capital city, Papeete. 
On 260 acres of rolling, mosquito- 
free land, Volz and two American 
partners intend to build this 200- 
room tourist hotel, with 50 cottages 
scattered around a nine-hole golf 
course. The project will cost about $5 
million. To attract sports-minded 
tourists, Volz plans to import or build 
deep-sea fishing cruisers. Dolphins, 
bonito and Allison tuna abound in 
Tahitian waters. Outrigger canoes for 



racing or lolling will be available. On 
another 1,500 acres Volz’s paying 
guests will be able to go horseback 
riding or to hunt wild boar, relaxing 
afterward in their Beverly Hills- 
type bungalows. Cost: $500 a month 
for two-bedroom cottages, or leases 
on same for 30 years for $25,000 in 
case you never want to go back to 
Hoboken. 

Old beachcombers are fearful that 
two-a-week jet flights will make their 
lotus land look like a combination of 
Miami and Cannes. Polynesian na- 
tives now play a little muddy soccer, 
swim languorously, fish lazily or do 

continued 
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ALLIGATOR...the coat you’ll 
live in anywhere, any weather 


Wherever you find people, you’ll find Alligator— America’s most wanted 
coats ! Alligator gives the protection you need-the widest choice of fab- 
ric, fit and fashion. All wool worsted gabardines, fancy wools, finest 
yarn-dyed cottons in plains and woven patterns. Also blends with 
Kodel* polyester, Dacront polyester, Topel** cross-linked rayon. Dacron 
waterproofs, too. Unbeatable values, $11.95 to $70.75. At better stores. 




GOLD LABEL, $44.75. America’s most wanted gabardine. Fine all 
Australian wool worsted. The classic favorite — handsome in drape, 
flare and fabric luxury. Alligator’s dependable, durable water repellent 
for year ’round wear. Full-cut comfort. Ideal weight. 


The Alligator Company • St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 

•Eoslmon TM tDuPonl TM •’Courlouldj TM 
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some quiet boating. Before long the 
word “fore” will get into their vocab- 
ulary, and many of them may within 
a few years be caddies, waiters and 
chauffeurs. You can’t stop progress, 
and all you need is money to play 
Gauguin de luxe. 

HOLD THOSE BETS 

A few days after the Caliente Future 
Book announced its first set of official 
odds on the May 6 Kentucky Derby, 
the publicity director for the Pimlico 
Race Course in Baltimore got out a 
news release. In it he quotes Jack 
Price, who— as the co-owner and 
trainer of the eastern Derby favorite 
—admits to having no scruples about 
overracing his horses if they bring in 
the money quickly “His (Carry 
Back’s] next start will be in the 
Fountain of Youth at Gulfstream 
Park on March 22 as a tune-up for 
the Florida Derby there on April 1. 

“If he comes out of the Florida 
Derby O.K., we’ll ship to New York 
to run in the Wood Memorial at 
Aqueduct on April 22 and, if he comes 
out of that all right, we will then 
ship to Louisville for the Kentucky 
Derby on May 6 and then to Balti- 
more for the Preakness at Pimlico on 
May 20. 

“Carry Back usually comes out of 
his races ready to run right back, but 
if he should show any signs of need- 
ing a letup after the Florida Derby, 
we will skip the New York trip for 
the Wood and ship from Florida to 
Louisville for the Derby. On the other 
hand, if he should go to New Y ork and 
come off that race tired, we will skip 
the Kentucky Derby and ship right 
to Maryland for the Preakness. That 
big purse is our main objective.” 

Caliente’s Derby odds on Carry 
Back are 5 to 1. After the statement 
from Pimlico it would take a heroic 
bettor to accept such a price. It 
would exhaust a horse just to know 
these plans. 

DOWNHILL UPMANSHIP 

Last fall Willy Schaeffler resumed 
direction of the Denver University 
ski team, after two years’ service as 
U.S. Olympic ski director. He found 
a neglected collection of individuals 
awaiting him. But Schaeffler, who 
considers losing a hanging offense, 
quickly bludgeoned his skiers into 
shape. To the surprise of everyone 
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but Willy, they ran off a string of 
western victories and climaxed the 
season by brilliantly winning the re- 
cent NCAA championships at Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. The triumph, however, 
brought Willy few pats on the back. 

“He has a fine team, only they 
don’t speak English,” said one east- 
ern rival, referring to the five Nor- 
wegians who registered at Denver 
with the help of the Oslo ski federa- 
tion. 

“He wrote the rules,” grumped an- 
other official, “and when he doesn’t 
like something, he says it’s a mis- 
print.” 

All this sounded like the old Apfel- 
slrudel to German-born Schaeffler, 
who doesn’t lie awake nights worry- 
ing about friendship. 

“Yes, I antagonize people, and I 
know it,” he said. “But we came to 
Middlebury for exactly one thing— 
to win. I’m not a member of the 
chamber of commerce for the state 
of Colorado.” 

With the social amenities out of 
the way, Willy went right back to 
recruiting. Standing at the top of 
the slalom course with several other 
coaches, including Colorado’s Bob 
Beattie and Middlebury Coach Bobo 
Sheehan, Willy’s appraising eye spot- 
ted a small boy skiing down. The 
boy stopped. He was Bobo’s 11-year- 
old son Butch. 

“Butch,” said Sheehan, “this is 
Willy Schaeffler.” Willy shook the 
boy’s hand. “You’re a racer, yes?” he 
said, “and a pretty good one, too. 
I’ve been hearing about you.” 

Beattie, a second behind fast- 
thinking Schaeffler, broke in. “Oh no 
you don’t, Willy,” he said. “This 
one’s going to Colorado.” 

Bobo Sheehan just smiled. 

YOUNG PAPA AND THE SEA 

Captain Johnnie Cass, the famous 
salt-water guide who introduced Mar- 
tin Kane to permit fishing ( see page 
58), was lucky enough to be present at 
still another great moment in history. 
He was there when Ernest Heming- 
way fought his first tuna. It was in 
1934, when Cass was guiding sports 
fishermen at Bimini. 

“Hemingway arrived in his boat, 
the Pilar,” Cass recalls, “at a time 
when everyone was taking big tuna. 
One of the fishermen was having won- 
derful luck, hanging two or three 
big ones a day. But this fellow was a 
bit of a joker and he kept assuring 


Hemingway that there was nothing to 
catching tuna, even big ones. No fight 
in them, he said, and they came up 
to the boat as easily as you’d whistle 
in a retriever. After a few days of 
this Hemingway was convinced. After 
all, this fellow was an expert. He was 
bringing in lots of big tuna, though 
in view of what he had to say you 
might wonder why he bothered. 

“Everyone but Hemingway was in 
on the joke. So when word came in to 
the docks one afternoon that Heming- 
way finally had hooked a big tuna all 
the boats raced out to watch the fun. 

“We watched him fight the fish all 
afternoon. It was giving him a very 
hard time and everyone was laughing 
like mad. When it got too dark to see 
him we returned to the dock to hear 
what he would say when he came in. 

“He came in, finally, dog-tired after 
fighting the fish for five hours, and 
he was as mad as the tuna must have 
been. 

“He was roaring angry at the joker, 
who left in a hurry after hearing Hem- 
ingway bellow what he was going to 
do to him. The joker just stayed out 
of sight until Hemingway left Bimini. 

“I think he wouldn't have been so 
mad if it hadn’t been for the sharks. 
That fish would have gone about 450 
pounds but just as he got ready to 
boat it the sharks closed in and 
stripped it to head, skeleton and tail, 
just like the big fish in The Old Man 
and the Sea.” 

Well, it was another fish in another 
country and it was nearly 20 years 
later, but that riddled, remembered 
tuna gave “Papa” a pretty good novel 
and a lot of money. 

MAD DOGS AND ENGLISHMEN 

Englishmen, says a French traveler, 
M. Jean Bailhache, are mad because, 
among other reasons, they are so de- 
voted to sports. He has written a 
paperback called Great Britain. 
“Sport?” inquires M. Bailhache with 
a raised psychological eyebrow. “An 
excellent outlet for aggressive in- 
stincts” is his immediate answer to 
himself. M. Bailhache finds that in 
England, “Sport is not looked up to 
as a means of aesthetic improvement, 
or as a hymn to the beauty of form 
and movement, but as a school for 
team spirit and fair play.” Sport “has 
a cathartic or purgative function, 
whether as a spectacle and an outlet 
for John Citizen’s aggressive instincts 
or as heroic reading-matter churned 
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. . .a new ingredient 
in men's toiletries 
that separates 
the men from the boys 
...but not the girls 

MAX FACTOR 



after shave lotion- Brisk tingle. Rugged 
scent. Starts your day with a right face, $1.00 
deodorant cologne -You're safe all day with 
the clean, fresh tang of the Male Factor, $1.25 
PRE-ELECTRIC SHAVE LOTION-Sets Up whiskers 
like clay pigeons for the smoothest, closest 
shave ever. And refreshing as a breeze, $.75 
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Thunderbird owners live in an enchanted country where every moment is 
magic. Miles are measured in pleasure, distance disappears — for every 
Thunderbird comes with the remarkable Thunderbird 390 Special V-8 under 
the hood. The new optional Swing-Away Steering Wheel — a small miracle of 
engineering thoughtfulness - moves over to welcome 
you in. Automatic Transmission, Power Steering and 
Power Brakes are standard — of course. 3 Corners 
straighten out and roads flatten automatically; 
this is the personal luxury car that has never lost sight of its sports 
car heritage. 1 Interiors are incomparably elegant, uniquely comfortable. 
Engineering throughout is in the Thunderbird tradition of timelessness 
(a tradition that explains why Thunderbird enjoys the highest resale value 
of any luxury car). 3 Here is the car that creates the trends- never follows 
them. This is Thunderbird. «■»•»******«», 
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Rare Blend of Style and Speed . . . Longitudinal 

steps in the fibreglass hulls of Owens Fleetships make these deep, wide, distinc- 
tive boats remarkably fast and responsive. Inside they are richly upholstered 
and thoughtfully appointed with every requirement for your comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Flotation foam in the scaled double bottom adds positive safety and 
quiets the ride. Owens Fleetships . . . built in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts. 




exeter . . . 17'6" flying bridge cruiser with complete 
vinyl top set • “Ride Guide” mechanical steering • 
helmsman’s seat • foam-cushioned double bunks • galley 
with sink • sliding side windows • compass • speedom- 
eter • fire extinguisher • side paneling • lights • hard- 
ware • foam-filled double bottom • longitudinal step 
hull. Boat price range S2195-2305* including accessories. 


DOVER ... a roomy 15' runabout with sunbather bunks that con- 
vert in seconds to back-to-back seats or stretch-out bunks. Complete 
with vinyl convertible top set • windshield • “Ride Guide” me- 
chanical steering • speedometer • rearview mirror • hardware 
• lights • side paneling • foam-filled double bottom • longitu- 
dinal step hull. Boat price range S1245-$1305* including accessories. 


vV Built in the quality tradition of Owens Yachts 
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Brunswick Boats, a division of Brunswick Corporation, Little Falls, Minn, and Alliance, Ohio/ 
Nashville, Ga. f Dallas, Texas / Upland, Calif. In Canada, Brunswick of Canada, Toronto. 
•The higher price applies West of Continental Divide. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


out by the popular press for people 
who like weaving fantasy-lives for 
themselves as giants of sport, in their 
armchairs at home.” 

The Daily Sketch comments on all 
this: ‘‘Even if M. Bailhache felt com- 
pelled, on such flimsy understanding, 
to write a guide book to Britain, you 
would have expected him to avoid 
stirring up our aggressive instincts, 
for fear some irate Briton might up 
and punch him on the nose. But he 
knows he is safe. At worst the British 
will just laugh at him.” 

THE ANNUAL PUZZLE 

Baseball’s exhibition season is ending 
and there are the usual arguments 
over the significance of the so-called 
Grapefruit League standings. The fan 
whose team is doing badly during the 
exhibition season generally shucks the 
whole thing off, but the fan whose 
team is doing well puts quite a bit of 
faith in the exhibition standings. 

A look at the records since 1953 
shows that only one American League 
team, the 1956 Yankees, ever won 
both the spring title and a league 
championship in the same year. No 
National League team has ever man- 
aged to win both. Three teams, the 
1953 and 1955 Pirates and the 1955 
Senators, were first in spring and last 
in the fall. Against that, consider last 
season’s record: 12 of the 16 major 
league teams finished in virtually the 
same position during the regular sea- 
son as they had in the spring. The 
major exceptions were the Red Sox, 
who were second in spring, seventh in 
the fall, and the Yankees, who were 
eighth when it didn’t count and first 
when it did. 

INSIDE TRACK 

• Los Angeles won’t get a National 
Hockey League franchise until San 
Francisco builds an ice arena, thus 
making the West Coast trip a profit- 
able, two-city jaunt for the NHL. 

• Charley Eckman, the cigar-puffing 
funnyman who once officiated, and 
then coached, in the National Basket- 
ball Association, will be rehired by the 
league as a referee. 

• The West Coast may soon lure the 
U.S. tennis championships away from 
Forest Hills; Los Angeles is building a 
9,000-seat tennis stadium in Griffith 
Park. 



BILL CHASE of North 
Haven. Conn.. Yale 
senior, won 1, 500-me- 
ter. 440-yard and 220- 
yard freestyle races in 
18:02.1. 4:25.7 and 
2:04.0 respectively in 
the Eastern Intercolle- 
giate swim champion- 
ships in Princeton, 
N.J.. captured events 
for second year in row. 


CAROL SMITH, senior 
at the McLane High 
School. Fresno, Calif., 
ran 50-yard dash on 
clay track in meet 
against other girls in 
her school in 6.2 (as 
compared to the girls' 
American outdoor rec- 
ord of 5.8), ran 75- 
yard dash in 8.7 (com- 
pared to record 8.3). 


JERRY VARNAM, 17, 

Augusta, Me. high 
school sophomore who 
took up competitive 
skiing this year to im- 
prove his stamina for 
track, captured Na- 
tional Junior Nordic 
Cross-Country ski 
championship in Lake 
Placid, N.Y.. covered 
the 5.5 miles in 33:24. 


KATHY HULLER, 14. of 

Independence, Mo., 
won women’s indoor 
National Junior AAU 
swim title in 50-yard 
freestyle in Kansas 
City with time of 27.4. 
equaled record set by 
Vickie Hazelett of 
Phoenix. Ariz. in simi- 
lar event in El Paso, 
Texas last year. 


THAD TURNER of Phil 
ipsburg, Pa., Lehigh 
University wrestler 
undefeated in dual 
meets two consecutive 
years, won in 167- 
pound division as Le- 
high won Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Wrestling 
title in Bethlehem. Pa., 
received Outstanding 
Wrestler Award. 


CHARLES MOIR, bas- 
ketball coach at Mount 
Airy (N . C. ) High 
School, succeeded his 
brother Sam as coach 
after the latter had 
achieved an undefeat- 
ed season, subsequent- 
ly equaled Sam’s 1959- 
60 record: 25 wins. 0 
losses, the Class 3-A 
State Championship. 



Casual 
Sportswear 
vs. 

Serious 

Sportswear 


Do casual sportsclothes have to be 
made casually? We think not. In 
fact, we tailor our 'BOTANY' 500 
sport coats and slacks the same 
careful way we do our business 
suits. As a result they're more com- 
fortable and wear better than the 
casually constructed sportsclothes 
you usually find. 

If you share our serious approach 
to casual clothing, you'll find our 
coats and slacks at your nearby 
'BOTANY' 500 dealers. All our 
sportswear is plainly marked with 
the 'BOTANY' 500 tailored by 
Daroff label. Sportscoats start at 
$37.50, slacks at $15.95. (both 
slightly higher in the West). 

For name of store nearest you 
write: H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 2300 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

'BOTANY'500® 

tailored by DAROFF 

MADE IN AMERICA BV AMERICANS TO SUIT THE AMERICAN TASTE 
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THE FACTS ABOUT 
THE FIXES 

College basketball, again shaken by cases of bribery and fraud, 
faces a long series of distasteful disclosures. Sports lllustrated’s 
basketball editor reveals details of the widespread conspiracy 


by JEREMIAH TAX 

T he news of college basketball fixes 
that broke last week has been six 
months in the making. It will take 
at least six more weeks to unwind. 
There will be: 

• Exposure of more bribers and play- 
ers. 

• Involvement of a number of south- 
ern state universities. 

• Involvement of players and teams 
in both major postseason tourna- 
ments: the NCAA and the NIT. 

On Monday of this week, New 
York City detectives were sent to the 
University of North Carolina and 
Philadelphia’s LaSalle College to bring 
in several players for questioning. 
By Monday, too, it developed that 
three students at the University of 
Connecticut— not one— had been 
questioned. They are Captain Pete 
Kelly and Glenn Cross of the basket- 
ball team and football co-captain 
Bill Minnerly. 

The office of New York District 
Attorney Frank Hogan has been in- 
vestigating college basketball for two 
years, but work on this specific case 
began last September 24. That was 
the day a New York gambler named 
Aaron Wagman was arrested in Flor- 
ida after trying to bribe a University 
of Florida player to fix a football 
game. Wagman was released on $20,- 
000 bail but was put under surveil- 
lance. He led the detectives all over 


the country, until the scope of his 
operation became clear. 

Wagman rarely dealt directly with 
the athletes he bribed. He had “con- 
tact men,” nearly always fellow stu- 
dents of the athletes, on a dozen 
campuses. Such a student would call 
Wagman in New Y ork when he and the 
player were ready to fix a game. Wag- 
man, who had little working capital, 
would then go to a big-time gambler 
and borrow enough money to pay the 
bribes involved and to make his own 
bets. Wagman then sent $2,000 to 
his contact man, to be split evenly 
between him and the player. The 
player was also instructed to act out 
an agreed-upon signal just before the 
game started— say, bending over and 
tying his left sneaker— as final evi- 
dence that everything was set. By 
that time, Wagman and his gambler 
friend would have their bets down. 

To understand how the betting 
took place, assume that the game 
Wagman fixed was between Team A 
and Team B. Team A was favored to 
win by 10 points. That meant book- 
ies would accept your bet if you 
thought Team A would win by more 
than 10 points. Wagman had told 
his bribed player— on Team B— that 
his team must lose by at least 15 
points. Therefore he bet, confidently, 
on Team A, giving 10 points. 

As the money Wagman and his 


gambler friend— and possibly his 
friends— bet on Team A poured in, 
the bookies would alter the line to 
protect themselves. Team A would 
become an 11-point favorite, then 
12, then 13, until the bookies took 
the game “off the boards,” which 
meant they would take no more bets. 
Wagman had made bets at all the 
point spreads, and if the fix worked, 
as it usually did, he won them all. 

The New York detectives were 
just completing their case against 
Wagman and another fixer named 
Joseph Hacken last week when they 
discovered something that forced 
them to act quickly. Wagman had 
applied for a passport, was obviously 
preparing to leave the country. 

They arrested Wagman and Hack- 
en immediately. At that time they 
had solid cases on only a few fixed 
games and bribed players. One was 
Wagman’s fix of the Connecticut- 
Colgate game played at Hamilton, 
N.Y. The other was Hacken’s fix of 
a Seton Hall-Dayton game played 
in Madison Square Garden. The Se- 
ton Hall players involved were Art 
Hicks and Hank Gunter. They had 
agreed to lose the Dayton game by 
more than the six-point spread. They 
did; Seton Hall lost by 35 points. 

Hicks and Gunter were already in 
trouble with Seton Hall authorities. 
They had been disciplined for a num- 
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ber of serious infractions of campus 
rules. The night of the Dayton game 
both left Madison Square Garden, 
though they had been instructed to 
return with the other players by bus 
to Seton Hall. They were looking for 
Hacken. When he failed to show up, 
Gunter rushed back to the Garden 
and caught the bus in time. Hicks 
continued the search for Hacken but 
failed, and he spent the night in New 
York. When he returned to Seton 
Hall the next day he was suspended 
by his coaches for a brief period. 

There is an important difference 
between the Wagman-Hacken tech- 
niques and those used to fix games a 
decade ago. Then the fixers and gam- 
blers decided precisely which games 
would be manipulated and gave the 
orders to their bribed players. Wag- 
man, contrarily, sat back and waited 
for one of his contact men to call. The 
contact man, in turn, waited for the 
player to come to him and say that 
he wanted to pick up some quick cash. 
This assured Wagman that any fix ar- 
rangement would be entered into 
eagerly and that he could count on a 
full “effort” by the player. 

Wagman and Hacken worked in- 
dependently of each other, as do a 
number of other fixers yet to be ar- 
rested, but they exchanged informa- 
tion, and occasionally doublecrossed 
each other. Though both borrowed 
to finance their deals, neither was a 
small-time operator. They were the 
master technicians; they had the ap- 
paratus that made the fixes work. 

Hogan’s men would have preferred 
to continue their investigations until 
they had solid evidence to back up 
their own certain knowledge of doz- 
ens of fixed games and the complicity 
of many players and go-betweens. 
They hope that what was for them 
premature exposure of the fixes may 
actually help. Since players who tell 
all to a grand jury get special con- 
sideration, a number of bribe takers 
are expected to come forward. 

But the district attorney has not 
decided how lenient he will be with 
the bribed students who cooperate 
in providing evidence against the 
bribers. In similar circumstances 10 
years ago those who cooperated were 
let off with suspended sentences; 
those who persisted in lying about 
their own complicity went to prison. 

TURN PAGE FOR RAY CAVE'S 

NCAA TOURNAMENT REPORT 


EDITORIAL 


I t is shocking that college play- 
ers, with the previous scandals 
still fresh in everyone’s mind, 
should yield to the temptation of 
a fast and easy dollar. But the 
reasons are plain to any sophisti- 
cated observer. 

When a school uses all manner 
of sly and under-the-table induce- 
ments to recruit a player, when it 
allows him to slide through col- 
lege on a ridiculously easy aca- 
demic schedule, when alumni slip 
him pocket money, buy him 
clothes and generally fawn on him 
to keep him happy, when, in short, 
a player realizes that everyone 
around him is winking at the rules 
of proper behavior, he is prepared 
to take further steps in the wrong 
direction. As a matter of fact, by 
accepting the blandishments of 
college and alumni, he is already 
committed to wrongdoing, and 
the only question remaining is 
how far he feels he can safely go 
along that path. Those players 
who accepted the bribes of gam- 
blers obviously felt that shaving 
points was safe enough. 

It is just as obvious that much 
of this corrupting atmosphere 
could be swept away by strict en- 
forcement of recruiting rules and 
elimination of academic double 
standards— one for athletes, one 
for other students. It has to be 
faced that this would lower the 
near-professional standards of play 
of the top basketball schools, in 
fact would (in football parlance) 
de-emphasize college basketball 
as a big-time sport. But college 
basketball does not belong in plac- 
es like Madison Square Garden — 
where, as Roger Kahn points out 
in his profile of Ned Irish (see page 
39), professional gamblers can be 
spotted any basketball night, fill- 
ing telephone booths and acting as 
if they owned the place. 

But let no one think that de- 


emphasizing the sport, eliminat- 
ing the academic double standard 
and removing games from the at- 
mosphere of big-time commercial- 
ism will be enough to solve the 
problem. 

College athletics demand closer 
supervision. The NCAA, like su- 
pervisory bodies in various pro 
sports, should have a security arm 
whose members are perpetually 
on the lookout for possible trou- 
ble. The mere common knowl- 
edge that such a security force 
exists would have an inhibiting 
effect on youngsters tempted by 
an easy buck. 

There is no sense in clucking 
over what a sad thing it is to have 
to spy on college students. It has 
now been clearly demonstrated 
that this is necessary. With the 
tremendous amount of betting on 
all sports there always will be a 
gambler looking for the kind of 
edge he can get by bribing a play- 
er, a coach, a referee. Professional 
sports officials know this and 
guard against it. The colleges must 
do the same. 

There are many who hold that 
the basic cause of a scandal of this 
sort is the whole moral climate of 
our times, the prevalence of a 
something-for-nothing philosophy 
that affects us all. Even if this is 
true, it is not an argument against 
having a police force. Let’s im- 
prove that climate, by all means. 
Hopefully, we can improve it to 
the point where we no longer have 
to have policemen. Until that 
day, college sport needs a cop on 
the beat. 

The NCAA, governing body of 
college athletics, has in the past 
displayed more eagerness to bury 
scandals than to expose them. If 
it fails to act with vigor now, 
emergency measures will have to 
be considered by those who have 
the interests of the game at heart. 
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OHIO STATE ALL THE WAY 


BASKETBALL continued 


by RAY CAVE 

I n the midst of the basketball scan- 
dals, ironically enough, 16 college 
teams fighting for a national cham- 
pionship were showing off the game 
at its glittering and unpredictable 
best. With a trip to this weekend’s 
final rounds of the NCAA tourna- 
ment in Kansas City at stake, the 
teams played in four regional tour- 
naments that were bursting with 
hoopla and excitement. There was 
standing room only at Charlotte, 
N.C., where a rank outsider won, 
while at Louisville, where tickets were 
selling for $30 each, 18,000 sat in dis- 
belief watching a local team dramatic- 
ally display that Ohio State could 
be beaten— almost. At Lawrence, 
Kans. defense won when two coaches 
guessed wrong, and at Portland, Ore. 
a blazing offense produced a western 
champion. The class of the teams that 
won assured a spectacular finale at 
Kansas City, and the regional tour- 
naments demonstrated that while 
things may be wrong with some of 
the people in basketball, nothing is 
wrong with the game itself. 

At Charlotte the darling of the 
packed house was, naturally enough, 
the southern entry, Wake Forest, 
which had demolished highly favored 
St. John’s earlier in the week at New 
York. “We’re hot, and it’s the hot 
team that wins tournaments,’’ proph- 
esied Wake Forest’s preacher-coach 
Bones McKinney. He proved, how- 
ever, to be a pained prophet without 
honor, though nonetheless correct. 

On Friday night his Deacons took 
on the nation’s third-ranked team, 
St. Bonaventure, and upset it 78-73 
in a battle of defenses. Len Chappell, 
the 240-pound Wake Forest center, 
surprised the Bonnies with his soft 
outside shots and destroyed them by 
getting 15 rebounds. The 6-foot-8 
Chappell, looking like Li’l Abner in 
underwear, had been stung by All- 
America snubs, and he led his team to 
heights it hadn't reached all year. 
Charlotte, where you couldn’t buy a 
ticket for a week, was agog. Nobody 
paid much attention to St. Joseph’s, 


which won its 14th straight when it 
slipped by an inspired Princeton 
team 72-67. 

The next night Bones McKinney 
found out that, indeed, the hot team 
would win. Using two sophomore 
guards, Jim Lynam, a moonfaced 5- 
foot-8 dynamo, and scrawny 6-foot 
Bill Hoy, who shoots as well off bal- 
ance as on, St. Joseph’s ran its de- 
liberate offense to red-hot perfection, 
stealing away to a 20-point lead at 
half time. Slope-shouldered Jack 
Ramsay, the St. Joseph’s coach, who 
had spent most of the contest prayer- 
fully on one knee, waved to the tiny 
Hawk rooting section as the game 
ended 96 to 86. Two students there, 
who had hitchhiked to Charlotte, 
immediately set off in the rain, this 
time hitchhiking to Kansas City. 

Warm fans and a cold team 

If St. Joseph’s surprised everybody 
by winning, Ohio State surprised ev- 
erybody by nearly losing. In Louis- 
ville, Man o’ War could have raced 
eight furlongs down Walnut Street 
with Lady Godiva up and created no 
more excitement. Tickets had been 
impossible to get for two weeks, large- 
ly because three Kentucky schools, 
Louisville, Morehead State and Ken- 
tucky, were in the regional. The only 
outsider, of course: Ohio State. Mean- 
while, thousands of fans had come 
into town from Ohio, with their own 
bands, their own bottles and their 
own certainty Ohio State could de- 
feat any Kentucky team. 

On Friday night Louisville caught 
the champions ice cold. They crowded 
three men around the incomparable 
Jerry Lucas. The Buckeyes were so 
bad they could only hit one outside 
shot in the first half, and Louisville 
had a five-point lead with three min- 
utes left. That should have been 
enough. 

But a jump shot, a stolen pass, 
and a three-point play by Ohio State 
tied the score. Then, with less than 
a minute to go, Louisville’s hand- 
some star, John Turner, a Holly wood- 
idol type who had scored 24 points, 
bounced the ball off his toe. Ohio 


State came up with it, and when an 
emergency scoring play failed, John 
Havlicek improvised a 20-footer with 
six seconds left. Not beaten yet, 
Louisville’s Turner had two foul 
shots with one second to play, and 
saw the tying point roll off the rim 
as OSU won 56-55. 

Lucas, held to nine points, his low- 
est total since grammar school, had 
also made nine errors. “I was guarded 
so tightly I felt like I was in jail,” 
he said. 

Kentucky had to come from be- 
hind in the second game to fend off a 
Morehead State team that has the 
same hillbilly act as Sam Snead, and 
is just as dangerous. “We’re nothing 
but pore country boys,” their coach, 
Bob Laughlin, told everyone. But 
with Granny Williams, a dead-eye 
guard from Dwarf, Ky.— an aptly 
named town of five homes and a back- 
board— the country boys scared 
Adolph Rupp. It took 28 points by 
Kentucky ace Bill Lickert for Rupp’s 
team to win. 

After those two games Saturday 
had to be, and was, anticlimactic. 

Rupp, the master strategist, de- 
clined to take a hint from what 
Louisville had accomplished against 
Lucas. His team played its classic 
man-to-man defense, two men fouled 
out trying to cope with Lucas, and 
Ohio State overwhelmed Kentucky 
87-74. Lucas made 14 of 18 field-goal 
tries, scored 33 points, captured a 
magnificent 30 rebounds. “That 
team,” said Rupp, “is truly great. 
They’re going all the way.” 

At Lawrence both Cincinnati and 
Kansas State had no trouble beating 
Texas Tech and Houston respective- 
ly on the first night, and their game 
against each other appeared to re- 
volve around Cincinnati’s 6-foot-9 
Center Paul Hogue, who resembles 
a large oak tree that has been granted 
the power to move— fast. 

But Hogue fouls too much. Cin- 
cinnati Coach Ed Jucker figured he 
was beaten if he had to bench Hogue, 
and Kansas State Coach Tex Winter 
thought he would have a good chance 
if his team stopped Hogue. Both were 
wrong. Trailing, Cincinnati was 
forced to bench Hogue when he got 
his fourth foul as the second half 
started. In came a sub, but Cincin- 
nati continued to control the boards, 
finally caught Kansas State with 10 
minutes left and won 69-64. It was 
Cincinnati’s 20th straight win, thanks 

continued on page 6S 
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three-against-one Louisville defense swarms around Ohio to beleaguered teammate. Louisville’s near win had home-town 

State’s Jerry Lucas as John Havlicek (5) risks ill-advised pass cheerleaders whirling {below) before disastrous last minute. 
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GAMECOCKS AND GENTLEMEN 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


I n the southeastern U.S. last week 
millions of people watched or 
talked about the first spring baseball 
exhibitions, but elsewhere in Dixie 
some 600 of their fellow citizens were 


preoccupied with a far more unusual 
sporting spectacle. They were eager 
witnesses to the “World Series of Long 
Heel Competition,” the top event of 
its kind in cockfighting. 
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MEET IN DIXIE 


Some 600 cockfighting fanciers from all over the U.S. 
packed a pit in a southern town last week (below) to 
watch the 'World Series of Long Heel Competition’ 


The World Series took place in a 
converted green barn on a private 
estate outside a southern town. Deli- 
cacy and the law forbid closer iden- 
tification of the locale. Ordinarily, 


the local fathers are very tolerant, as 
they are in many rural areas where 
death in the barnyard is a common 
occurrence. Recently, however, a 
nearby pit was raided for running on 


the Sabbath, and the promoter of the 
World Series, a courtly cocker known 
as Eddie Fulldrop, feared naming the 
town would prompt a raid on him. 

Cockfighting is legal in only three 

continued 
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COCKFIGHTING continued 

states— Florida, Kansas and New 
Mexico — but it goes on in almost all. 
Devotees number more than 100,000, 
and they range from the poorest Ala- 
bama farmhand to the Wall Street 
broker who belongs to the superex- 
clusive, supersecret Claymore Club, 
restricted to only nine members. No- 
where are cocks as good as they are 
in this country. Each year profession- 
al breeders export 12,000 birds to the 
West Indies, Latin America and the 
Philippines, and business is brisk 
enough to support four monthly mag- 
azines, Grit and Steel, The Game- 
cock, The Feathered Warrior and 
Game Fowl News. Advertisements, 
reports of fights and memoirs of gal- 
lant days gone past cram the pages. 
Cockers are a sentimental lot who put 
much by tradition. The cover of the 
December issue of Game Fowl News 
bore a photograph of a creche with 
the admonition, “Keep Christ in 
Christmas.” 

Cockers are also proudly patriotic. 
“The most peaceful nations on earth 


are devoted to cockfighting,” Mr. 
Fulldrop wrote a few weeks before 
the Series, “and those that aren’t are 
the worst warmongers. Russia 
wouldn’t know a fighting cock from 
a Leghorn, and there is no cockfighting 
in Germany, and those have been 
the worst troublemakers on earth. In 
England at one time cockfighting 
pushed horse racing back to second 
place. Since 1849 cockfighting there 
has been killed almost entirely. And 
what happened to England? It’s been 
going downhill ever since! Mexico 
and all of Latin America are cockers, 
and with few exceptions have been 
quite peaceable. France and Belgium 
were devoted to the game in a small 
way and have never been bad nations. 
India too is something of a cockfight- 
ing nation. Italy is another nation 
that doesn’t fight cocks, although 
they did back in Roman days and 
have been slipping ever since. Spain 
is another cockfighting nation and 
rather peaceable except for the revo- 
lutionaries who pop up.” 

Raising cocks for an event like the 
Series requires money and land. A 



cocker can invest thousands crossing 
strains and end up with “dunghills,” 
the term cockers use to describe quit- 
ters or ordinary poultry. At an early 
age a cock’s comb and wattles are 
“dubbed” (cut), so an opposing bird 
can’t grasp them with his beak. Until 
a bird is a year old he is known as a 
stag, and he may be fought even 
then. (The Claymore Club’s annual 
tournament in the late spring, which 
is by invitation only, is for stags.) 

The cockfighting season runs from 
late November to early June. The 
birds molt in the summer and fall. 
When not fighting, a cock is put on 
a “walk,” which generally means a 
farm with free range, with some hens. 
There is only one cock to a walk since 
two would fight until one was killed. 
Some owners who fought in the Series 
had cocks scattered on farms running 
for hundreds of miles over two or 
three states. 

Last month the owners gathered 
their cocks for training. They reduced 
the birds to fighting weight and 



Girl holds bird while handler ties on the gaffs 
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Handlers cool off the cocki 
with breath and fresh air 


toughened them with conditioning 
exercises. They had the cocks spar 
with traditional small muffs on their 
spurs (from this came the idea for 
boxing gloves). In the Series the cocks 
wear “gaffs,” steel spurs rounded on 
the edges and pointed at the ends. In 
the East gaffs are an inch and a 
quarter long. In the South they go up 
to two and three-quarter inches. 
Hence the “long heel” appellation. 

The Series drew 17 owners, who 
paid a fee of $500 apiece. Each was 
to fight 12 cocks, weighing between 
four pounds eight ounces and six 
pounds two. Every bird fought had 
to weigh within two ounces of his 
opponent, and the fights stretched 
over a three-day period, starting 
with the lightweight cocks and end- 
ing with the heavyweights. Most of 
the cocks had fought before; a fine 
cock is good for three, maybe four 
fights. 

At 11 o’clock Thursday morning 
the grounds around the barn were 
aswarm with people. Several hun- 


dred cars with license plates from 
30 states were parked on the grass 
and down a dirt road. Some fans had 
come from as far away as Guatema- 
la, Mexico, Canada and Hawaii. 

To get in, one passed through the 
door of a shed built onto the barn. 
Immediately inside was Mr. Full- 
drop’s daughter, an attractive girl, 
selling tickets for $5 each. Mrs. Full- 
drop, a jolly grandmotherly woman, 
was near by, greeting old friends with 
a smile. On the right was a refresh- 
ment stand where local ladies served 
sandwiches, soft drinks, milk and 
layer cake. In the center were a dozen 
tables for diners, and on the left a 
drag pit where cocks that took too 
much time in the main arena would 
finish their matches. 

Two doors at the far end of the 
shed led to the big pit. At either one 
attendants took admission tickets 
and stapled pink slips with a printed 
“T” (for Thursday) on shirt fronts. 
The pit, measuring 20 by 20, was 
sunk in the floor. White lines known 
as “scores” were chalked on the tan- 
bark eight feet apart. On all four 
sides tiers of seats rose to the rafters. 
About 500 persons were present, 30 
or 40 of them jammed into the pit 
“talking chicken.” There were Tex- 
ans in cowboy hats and boots. (Dick 


Kleberg of the King Ranch family 
dropped dead in town the day he 
was to fight his cocks in the Series 
a few years ago.) There were a scat- 
tering of women dressed as if for a 
church social, the owner of a bor- 
dello, a surgeon, an auto salesman 
from Michigan, an elderly nightclub 
owner from El Paso and a Catholic 
priest in mufti. (“I want to see what 
it’s like,” he told Mr. Fulldrop. “Go 
ahead, Father,” said Mr. Fulldrop, 
a Catholic, giving him a pass.) 

Several representatives of the 
trade press were present, among them 
dapper Dave Marburger, who used 
to work for King Features Syndi- 
cate and now edits The Gamecock, 
and affable William Courtney White 
Jr., columnist for Grit and Steel, 
who drives 90,000 miles a year 
covering fights. “Suh,” said White, 
“should you evah happen to be in 
Ware Shoals, South Carolina, Ah 
would be honored if you would stay 
with me.” 

The competing cockers ranged 
from young Bobby Joe Manziel from 
Texas, whose late father, a onetime 
boxer who made $60 million in oil, 
brought Jack Dempsey to see the 
Series, to graying Duke Hulsey from 
Louisiana, dressed in khaki to han- 
dle his own birds. 

continued 
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COCKFIGHTING continued 

The public address announcer 
called the first fight. It was between 
entries 2 and 12. (Entries were num- 
bered for anonymity before the 
matches were made so there could 
be no charge of favoritism.) No. 2 
was Harold Brown of the Blackwell 
and Brown entry from Alabama. He 
entered the pit carrying his bird, a 
Hatch claret. Twelve was Eight Pines 
of Mississippi. The Eight Pines han- 
dler brought in a gray cock. 

A babble of betting arose. The 
most common cry was, “100 and 80!” 
That meant that the man who was 
calling out 100 and 80 was willing to 
bet $100 against $80. When another 
man agreed to bet $80, the man 
who bet the $100 picked the cock 
he wanted to back. The $80 bettor 
took the other one. The big bettors, 
who have been known to go as high 
as $10,000 on a fight, spoke to one 
another quietly. 

The two handlers, each carrying 
his bird, met with the referee in the 
center of the pit. The handlers held 
the cocks out at arm’s length and let 
them peck at one another to arouse 
their ire. This is called “billing.” The 
handlers, still carrying the cocks, then 


retreated to the score lines, where they 
swung the cocks forward at one an- 
other in a graceful arc— and as the 
referee shouted “Pit!” set the birds 
on the scores, facing each other. The 
cocks, wings beating, feathers ruf- 
fling, met in a furious burst in mid-pit. 
The claret sank his gaffs deeply into 
the gray, so deeply in fact that he 
“hung,” unable to disengage. The 
referee shouted “Handle!” and the 
two handlers quickly seized the birds 
and separated them. “You got to 
handle when they’re hung,” said 
White. The handlers took the cocks 
back to the scores for 10 seconds rest. 
The odds shifted to 100 to 60 on 
the claret. 

Fellowship 

The cocks were pitted again, and 
the claret rushed out to riddle the 
gray. They hung again, and the han- 
dlers darted in. They were pitted a 
third time, and they hung again. The 
cocks for the second fight were ready, 
and the claret and gray went to the 
drag pit. 

When the claret won, the bettors 
settled up with one another. No one 
had written anything down, and no 
one held stakes. A cocker’s word is 
his honor. Everyone present was pre- 


sumed to be a lady or a gentleman, 
and general behavior was exemplary, 
with no swearing, no drinking and 
no arguments. 

“There’s fellowship and sports- 
manlike conduct,” said White. “This 
is a place where a man can take his 
son and not have him exposed to the 
swearin’ and the drinkin’ he’d see at 
a baseball game. It’s a sport, that’s 
what this is!” White allowed that a 
memorial derby for Sweater McGin- 
nis was coming up soon in Florida. 
Sweater, a famed handler, died a 
year ago, leaving a wife and children. 
The proceeds of the derby are to go 
for the education of Sweater’s chil- 
dren. “No matter what a cocker’s 
station, we’re all equal here,” Mr. 
Fulldrop had remarked earlier. 

Fight followed fight, and some- 
times the outcome varied. Frank 
Cutsinger of Oklahoma fought a gray 
against a Duke Hulsey claret. The 
gray quickly downed the claret, and 
the referee counted to 10 as the bird 
lay on the tanbark. Twice more the 
pair was pitted, and each time the 
referee tolled 10 over the inert claret 
The referee then marked two new 
score lines on the tanbark 22 inches 
apart. The gray flew at the claret, 
and this time the referee counted to 
20 for the knockout. Mr. Fulldrop, 
above the crowd on a catwalk, noted 
the result on the scoreboard. 

At 3 o’clock intermission came. 
Mr. Fulldrop came down from his 
perch to mingle with the crowd. “It’s 
just natural for them to fight,” he 
said of the cocks. “They’d rather 
fight than eat. It’s just instinct.” 

The cocks are all descended from 
Gallus gallus, a breed of Asian jungle 
fowl brought to Greece by the Per- 
sians in ancient times. Before the 
Athenians defeated the Persians at 
Salamis, Themistocles used two fight- 
ing cocks to exhort his men: “Behold, 
these do not fight for their household 
gods, for the monuments of their an- 
cestors, for glory, for liberty, or the 
safety of their children, but because 
one will not give way to the other.” 

The Romans introduced the birds 
into Britain. Henry VIII built the 
first pit in London, and under the 
Stuarts the sport flourished. James I 
attended fights twice a week and ap- 
pointed a royal cockmaster. Charles 
II presented a pair of spurs to Nell 
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The referee tolls the count in the drag pit over a beaten bird 


Gwyn. The greatest cocker of all 
was the Earl of Derby, after whom 
the race is named. At one time he 
supposedly had 3,000 cocks on walks. 
(“He fought mains all over the coun- 
try,” a writer recently noted in the 
Game Fowl News, “but perhaps his 
favorite spot was Preston, where he 
had built the best appointed and 
most commodious cockpit in the 
kingdom. I hear that it is now a 
temperance hall. This is bad enough, 
but other cockpits have had a sadder 
fate, they have become chapels.”) 

Best ewer 

George Washington fought cocks, 
and so did Jefferson and Jackson. 
Franklin Roosevelt attended fights. 
“This was before his political days, 
when he was at home in Hyde Park,” 
Mr. Fulldrop said. “The late General 
Marshall was interested in the game 
at one time.” Bernard Baruch used 
to attend fights with the late San- 


ford Hatch, a New York investment 
broker, who ranks, along with Colo- 
nel John Madigin, a shiny blade from 
Buffalo, as the greatest American 
breeder. “Practically all the cocks 
here have Hatch or Madigin blood.” 
Mr. Fulldrop said, before returning 
to the scoreboard. 

On Saturday, when all the cocks 
had finished fighting, three entries 
—the Jackson Club of Jackson, 
Tenn., Bill Ruble of Ohio and Lloyd 
Miner and Son from Illinois and Cal- 
ifornia-had tied for first-place mon- 
ey with nine wins and three defeats 
each. They split the total $8,500 in 
entry fees. 

Everyone was delighted. The birds 
had been tough and the competition 
keen. “The best we ever had,” said 
Mr. Fulldrop. “That was a very un- 
usual happening in young Miner win- 
ning. Hauled those chickens 2,000 
miles from California and wins! You 
wouldn’t see that but once in a thou- 


sand times— travel usually takes a 
lot out of chickens.” 

And what of the cocks themselves? 
The winners went back home in tri- 
umph to be fought again, perhaps, 
or bred to pass on the blood and bone 
of victory. Some gallant losers which 
lived went home, too— they might 
have had bad luck. Cocks that were 
killed or badly wounded had their 
heads chopped off, and each day they 
lay outside the barn on the grass, 
waiting for the garbage collector, 
who made special calls. A few fisher- 
men in the crowd slashed off hackle 
feathers for flies. 

The dead cocks occasioned much 
emotion. “I’ve tried to eat ’em,” 
snuffled Earl Myers, an elderly gen- 
tleman from up Indiana way who 
had just come to watch, “but I just 
couldn’t eat a bite. Just too much 
sentiment. I choked up. I don’t even 
like to see ’em killed. Just like tryin’ 
to eat one of your own kids.” end 
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1 THE FLOYD PATTERSON 
/ KNOW / AM ’ 

Groping in the private desert of the ring, Floyd Patterson was a 
stranger to himself as he fought Ingemar Johansson. Here 
he talks with revealing frankness about his disappointing victory 

by GILBERT ROGIN 


I saw Daddy fight on television,” 
I Seneca Patterson said sweetly. ‘‘He 
was so handsome.” Seneca is 4 years 
old, and her Daddy bought her a rub- 
ber alligator in Miami Beach that 
squeaked and pounced when she 
squeezed a bulb. Daddy was fixing it 
Saturday afternoon. “It ought to 
leap better than that,” he said, lis- 
tening to its pitiful, artificial cry. 

It seemed, perhaps, an unnecessari- 
ly bitter and haunting toy. Floyd Pat- 
terson had had enough squeaks and 
feeble pounces last Monday night, be- 
fore, by a triumph of the will, he 
knocked Ingemar Johansson out in 
the sixth round. He realizes, with un- 
common awareness, that he fought 
ineptly. “I was determined,” he said, 
“but who pays to see determination?” 
And, “It’s over with. The main thing 
was accomplished: victory.” 

In a very major sense, however, it 
is not at all over; only absolute vic- 
tories cast no shadow, as if their time 
were always high noon. “There has 
to be a reason,” Floyd mulled over a 
mug of tea. “There was a reason.” He 
was still at sea, as he had been when 
desperately, almost pathetically, he 
had cried out to his manager in his 
corner between rounds: “Cus, I can’t 
find it. The style. I can’t find the 
style to fight him.” It might have been 
a cry from a dream he had had the 
day before the fight: “I kept going 
down and the referee kept counting. 
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It had no beginning and no end.” 

"I know what happened,” he said 
Saturday, sitting in the quiet, familiar 
light on his sun porch in Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. “I can see it like day- 
light. I mean I can see it as vividly 
as daylight. I was in there. But I 
couldn't find myself. My mind was on 
the fight, but not as much as it should 
have been. When I got in the ring 
my mind was very blank. I’d back- 
pedal. I did that several times. I’d 
go back awhile. I thought it would 
help me find myself and that then I'd 
tear in there, the Floyd Patterson I 
know I am. But I wasn’t accomplish- 
ing anything. 

“I’m the type of a fighter who, 
when he sees an opening, takes ad- 
vantage of it. It wasn’t the knock- 
downs. In the first round I saw an 
opening after a couple of jabs but. . . . 
It was a good thing I got knocked 
down. It woke me up. And then it 
got to a point where I knew I’d have 
to gamble; I wasn’t that far ahead on 
points. I’d have to try to knock him 
out, and to do that I knew I’d have 
to absorb a lot of right hands. But I 
had to take the chance. I knew that if 


I got some punches in he’d go down. 
I felt that he was weakening. I want- 
ed to keep him under pressure, un- 
der pressure with skill. But I had no 
skill, and when you have no skill 
you’re afraid.” 

And so, afraid, reckless and alone, 
rejecting a confusion of advice from 
his corner, Patterson groped as in a 
suddenly darkened room. “Everyone 
was telling me to do something differ- 
ent,” he said. “ ‘Throw the right,’ 
someone said. So I bent down to 
throw, and he threw. I felt like tell- 
ing them to shut up. I more or less 
turned that station off after that. 

"You know, I feel that I have to 
put fighting— of course, I love fight- 
ing — over other sports. Because you 
are alone. In basketball, if you’re hav- 
ing an off night you can pass the ball 
to someone else. But in fighting, if you 
have an off night, what are you going 
to do? Tell your trainer to go in and 
fight for you? In baseball you don’t 
hit a homer every time you swing at 
the ball; in basketball, you don’t 
scoreevery time you shoot. Why then 
should I look like a million dollars 
every time I fight? It just happens.” 


TAKEN AT RINGSIDE (OPPOSITE AND FOLLOWING 
PAGES) SHOW THE FRANTIC QUALITY OF THE 
UP-AND-DOWN FIRST ROUND AND THE STUN- 
NING SURPRISE OF THE FINISH IN THE SIXTH 


THE FIGHT IN COLOR 

PATTERSON WAS KNOCKED TO THE FLOOR TWICE 
IN THE FIRST ROUND, THE SECOND TIME GRASP- 
ING AT JOHANSSON IN A FRUSTRATED EFFORT 
TO REMAIN ON HIS FEET. THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
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NOW IT IS JOHANSSON S TURN. STUNNED BY A LEFT AND 


CLUBBING RIGHTS, 



THE CHALLENGER MAKES RELUCTANT-AND FIN A L -OBEISANCE TO HIS CONQUEROR 



INGO IS UP, FEELING STRONGLY THAT HIS BUSINESS 
IS UNFINISHED; PATTERSON IS READY, TOO. BUT 
REFEREE REGAN SPREADS HIS ARMS-IT'S ALL OVER 


PATTERSON continued 

Of course, Floyd realizes that it 
doesn’t just happen. And, indeed, he 
tried to explain, not excuse, his singu- 
lar emptiness and vagrancy of mind. 
“For my way of training,” he said, 
“I need seclusion and concentration. 
I couldn’t get that in Florida. I 
thought to myself, maybe I can con- 
dition myself in that kind of environ- 
ment, but it didn’t turn out. And, 
I have taken a stance: that I make 
the decisions. I hate to show them 
that I’m not interested. Then if 
things don’t turn out right they’ll 
blame me for everything that hap- 
pened. But I’m not used to taking 
care of all the ends. Making decisions 
didn’t prove beneficial as far as fight- 
ing’s concerned. The promoters 
would come to me with their prob- 
lems about the gate. My lawyer, Mr. 
November, would want my ideas on 
things. It was a big burden. I don’t 
want to say it interfered with the 
fight; it might have turned out the 
same way anyhow and what not, but 
next time I'm not going to take such 
an active interest. I’ll be told about 
things briefly, in a hot minute, so I 
won’t get so involved. 

“I didn’t have time to concentrate 
and think about the fight. It’s very 
important that a fighter have se- 
clusion so he can try different things 
without strangers in the gym em- 
barrassing him if he fails. When 
you’re alone you can try and miss 
and only your sparring partner 
knows, and he understands at least 
a little bit. You try and miss until 
it works, and if it continues to fail, 
why, you give it up, but you’re not 
embarrassed. There were still things 
I wanted to try two days before the 
fight. At least that day I wanted to 
concentrate and think. I went over 
to the hotel to work out, and there 
were newspapermen and others there. 
They weren’t supposed to be there, 
and I was very disturbed. But the 
people were so nice to me in Miami 
Beach, what could I do? 

“The best way for any human be- 
ing, not just a fighter, to act, is to 
relax, not bother. I feel I know my 
mental mistake now. When I look at 
the films I’ll know my physical mis- 
takes. But I hear Ingemar said he 
wasn’t impressed with me. Well, if 
it wasn’t the real me in there and I 
could beat the real him . . . but was 
he the real him? That’s what I want 


to know. I know I wasn’t the real 
me. I would like to fight him again. 
I would love to. I don’t like to leave 
any doubts in the minds of the peo- 
ple I fight. But I can’t now. Others 
are waiting. We can’t tie this thing 
up permanently. But I’ll tell you 
one thing: if we fight seven days a 
week, four weeks a month, it will 
never go the distance.” 

Apart from his mental concerns, 
Floyd admits that he was too heavy. 
“I want to weigh ’92 next time,” he 
said. When he views the fight movies 
he will learn more. For one thing, in 
the early rounds Johansson’s left al- 
most completely distracted Patter- 
son. Ingemar used his left as if he 
were a sharper dealing three-card 
monte. “Watch my left, watch it 
closely,” he seemed to say. “It’s al- 
ways there, right before your eyes.” 
As Floyd followed the left, Ingemar 
watched his eyes. When he had him 
bamboozled, Ingemar crossed the 
right over the extended left. This 
con worked niftily, except that Inge- 
mar has one serious frailty. He can- 
not slip lefts. His defense depends, 
rather, on picking them off. 

How to spike a gun 

Floyd’s plan was to press Johans- 
son, constantly pumping his left jab. 
To this lead, Ingemar could only 
respond by batting away the left with 
his right hand— which of course 
meant he couldn’t throw the right. 
Then, Ingemar’s big gun spiked, Pat- 
terson was to throw the short, abrupt 
right hook to Johansson’s left side. 
Ingemar’s natural reaction to this 
punch would be to drop the left arm 
to protect the body, leaving Ingemar 
open to a quick, overhand right to 
the head. But there were two impera- 
tives: 1) don’t bob away from 
Ingemar’s jab; instead, accept it 
while firing your own jab and 2) never 
block a left hook. (Ingemar does 
throw an immature version of this 
punch. In fact, the ultimate blow of 
the second knockdown was a left 
hook.) If Floyd blocked a left hook 
his head would be static and— because 
he relies on his glove to absorb 
the punch — almost cooperating with 
Ingemar’s right. Patterson had heeded 
these rules in the second fight. But 
in Miami Beach he neglected them. 

Throughout the fight D’Amato 
yelled, “Pump the left and press.” 
It was unimportant that Floyd be 
accurate with the jab, only that he 


keep jabbing and keep Johansson 
thinking and acting defensively. For 
Ingemar is a fighter who cannot con- 
duct an offense and a defense at the 
same time. When he is not pressed he 
appears masterful, but when he ceases 
to dominate he cannot think offen- 
sively and his hands beat like wings 
in their frenzy to ward off punches. 

Ingemar’s battle plan was almost 
the same as in the first fight, except 
that he was heavier and stronger and 
felt he could stand and fight instead 
of skipping lightly back. To compen- 
sate defensively, he bent to avoid 
punches and did, indeed, duck in- 
numerable rights in this fashion. But 
he could not punch from this position 
and, besides, it made him lose his 
tempo. Whatever their tactical fail- 
ures, it was ultimately Ingemar’s vast 
fatigue and Floyd’s intolerable fists 
that decided the matter. 

TelePrompTer claims to have re- 
solved the controversy of the count 
by counting motion -picture frames, 
which show that Ingemar was on the 
floor for 11 1/12 seconds— but the 
point is not how long he was down but 
whether he beat the count as given 
in the ring. No matter, though; it 
seems likely that Floyd would have 
knocked him out in the seventh 
round had the referee not stopped it. 
Johansson was reduced to feebly 
pushing Floyd away with both arms, 
like a man shoving off from the dinner 
table. His jab was as languid as 
Adam’s arm when he reached out 
for the spark of life. At the end of the 
sixth Floyd slipped this gentle jab, 
which drifted over his shoulder as he 
crouched and, like the little alligator, 
leaped in with the left hook high on 
the forehead, the herald of the end. 

In their three bouts Floyd and 
Ingemar have come to know each 
other with the special knowledge re- 
served for lovers and fighters and those 
who struggle in lonely partnership 
for identity. In recognition of this, 
Floyd pecked Ingemar on the cheek 
after the fight. He would have liked to 
disclaim it. “It was girlish,” he said. 

It was a sunny and windy Satur- 
day. Floyd’s wife, Sandra, had gone 
to the 10<* store and bought a kite 
and Floyd was putting it together. 
Seneca and her little sister Trina fidg- 
eted. Floyd, too, couldn’t wait to 
get outside. When a kite catches the 
wind and rises, it fills the moment: 
the past recedes, the future is only its 
bright and farther ascent. end 
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THE OGRE YIELDS 


Rising above the Swiss valley of Grindelwald is the 
north face of a massive pyramid of ice and limestone 
called the Eiger (left). The name means ogre, and 
it was given by medieval monks who described the 
13, 038- foot mountain as “the ogre that eats people.” 
In the modern history of mountaineering, 17 climb- 
ers have perished on the north face alone, a nearly 
vertical wall of crumbling rock, brit tle ice and shift- 
ing snow fields that stands in almost constant shad- 
ow. One victim, the Italian Stefano Long hi, hung 
alive from his ropes for five days (SI, Aug. 26, 1957). 
After he died his body remained clearly visible from 
the valley floor for two years before it was cut down, 
ending the grisly tableau. 

Only 15 expeditions managed to scale this for- 
bidding wall, all of them in the summer. In winter 
such a climb was considered out of the question. 
Then last week, through the 72-power telescope of 
the Kleine Scheidegg Hotel at the base of the wall, 
a string of tiny figures was seen inching out across 
the frozen cliffs. Four men— Toni Hiebeler, editor of 
an Alpine magazine in Munich; Anton Kinshofer, 


a Munich carpenter; Walter Almberger, an Austrian 
iron miner; and Anderl Mannhardt, a German saw- 
mill worker— were trying the North Wall. From all 
over Europe tourists and skiers and climbers con- 
verged on Kleine Scheidegg to sit with their binocu- 
lars on the sunny hotel terrace, sipping aperitifs and 
listening to the four-piece Alpine band as, far above, 
the climbers carried on their till with death. A crew 
from Eurovision TV set up a telephoto camera to 
broadcast the climb live. Light planes, as many as 
10 at a time, Hit led across the wall for a closer look, 
dipping and darting to avoid one another. For nearly 
a week the weird carnival whirled on; and suddenly, 
on the seventh day, the thousand who watched be- 
low, waiting for what most thought would be plum- 
meting death, saw triumph instead. There, astride 
the sharp summit ridge, were the climbers. The four 
men had challenged the ogre in his darkest winter 
mood, and the ogre had spared them. .4s the moun- 
taineers descended, Sports Illustrated Editor Jack 
Olsen met Hiebeler, the expedition leader, who told 
his own first-person story of the climb (below). 


‘THAT’S WHY WE ARE HERE’ 


by TONI HIEBELER 

I am no German romantic. I hold 
no brief for those who are half 
in love with death. I love life too 
much. This climb was intended to be 
an adventure in the most honorable 
sense of that word, and the fulfill- 
ment of a mental challenge. The Ei- 
ger North Wall has been one of the 
most fascinating factors in my life 
since I was 18. That was when I first 
came to Kleine Scheidegg to climb 
the wall. I went up 1,300 feet, but I 
soon realized that I was too young 
for this monumental mountain. 

In order to climb such a moun- 
tain, I first have to form a close re- 
lationship with it. I finally got this 
relationship for the North Wall in 
the summer of 1953. My friend Uly 
Wyss of Zurich came to the North 
Wall to accomplish what European 
mountaineers call the Double. To- 
gether we had already climbed the 
first part of the Double— the Walker 
Spur of the Grandes Jorasses in 


France. But I could not come with 
him for the second part, and his part- 
ner on the two-man rope was a 23- 
year-old amateur climber from Dres- 
den, Karl Heinz Gonda. 

They reached a mere 100 yards 
from the top, and they had only a 
short climb remaining. No one knows 
what happened; clouds had obscured 
the summit. When the clouds cleared, 
their tracks could be seen ending in 
a snow slide. They had conquered the 
most difficult part of the face, only 
to die in an avalanche. 

I realized then that the climbing 
of the North Wall was not merely a 
matter of muscle but also a matter 
of mind. In 1959 I came here again; 
I looked at the North Wall with my 
friend Kaspar von Almen, the man- 
ager of the Kleine Scheidegg Hotel. 
There was a party on the mountain 
at that very time — it was early sum- 
mer— and they became the 14th 
party to succeed. 

It was unusually cold weather for 
summer; Kaspar remarked that the 


cold weather was good. The water in 
the mountain had frozen, helping to 
stabilize the face. And he told me 
that in winter there are almost no 
avalanches and few rock falls. It was 
then that I decided the North Wall 
might be tackled in winter. You can 
do nothing against avalanches and 
falling rock, but you can train against 
ice, you can clothe yourself against 
cold and you can prepare a safe re- 
treat against bad weather. 

In March of 1960 I finally made 
the decision to make a winter at- 
tempt. I knew we would have to 
spend six or seven nights on the Ei- 
ger and that this ordeal would call 
for the most careful precautions. As 
part of the preparation, I came here 
last summer and kept a diary of con- 
ditions on the face. I ordered equip- 
ment in October, and we went to the 
Tyrolean mountains of Austria to 
test the equipment. We found many 
things wrong and learned that we 
needed very special equipment. 

Because the great danger on such 
a climb is frozen limbs, I myself de- 
signed a special boot with a layer of 
felt and four layers of leather. We 

continued 
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THE OGRE YIELDS continued 

had pied d’elephant (foot of ele- 
phant) sleeping bags, which come up 
to the waist, and hammocks. Our 
crampons had 12 points instead of 
the usual 10, and the ice proved to 
be so extensive that we never took 
them off. 

We experimented with food and 
finally hit upon Sanddorn syrup as 
the foundation of our diet. This is a 
sort of currant syrup made of Aus- 
trian berries laced with glucose. In 
addition, we had tea, Ovomaltine 
which we gulped with snow in 
the daytime, some pre-toasted 
bread, a small supply of dried 
beef, powdered bouillon and 
concentrated vitamins. This is 
much different from what you 
would normally take for a short 
climb. But we realized that the 
traditional things like cheese, 
lard, chocolate and sugar cubes 
would be too heavy and would 
do nothing to lessen the tre- 
mendous loss in body fluids 
that one experiences on a climb. 

As it turned out, I lost 22 
pounds anyway, but we still 
had enough food for two days 
when we reached the summit. 

We also took hypodermic nee- 
dles of morphine in case of inju- 
ries; Pervitin, which is like your 
benzedrine; and Roniacol, a 
drug that dilates the blood ves- 
sels and increases circulation 
against the cold [this is the drug 
that killed the Danish cyclist in 
the heat of the Rome Olym- 
pics— ED.]. Not counting our 
climbing gear, each man car- 
ried a total of 30 pounds. 

Then, in addition to the regular 
mountaineering equipment— rope, 
pitons, ice ax and an altimeter — we 
took 30 expansion-bolt pitons, which 
can be drilled into solid rock. These 
were strictly for escape purposes, and 
we never used them. You see, an Al- 
pinist puts pitons only into natural 
fissures. He does not want to screw 
pitons into the mountain, because he 
considers it a violation of code to drill 
into so beautiful a thing. We would 
have used these pitons in event of a 
retreat, but only if our lives depended 
on them. And if there were a real dis- 
aster, friends were standing by in 
Munich with a winch and steel wire, 
ready to fly to the North Wall. With 
all these things ready, we went to 
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Kleine Scheidegg to make a final 
study of the face before starting our 
climb. 

first day. Monday the sixth of 
March was my 31st birthday. We had 
been at Kleine Scheidegg since Feb. 
25, living in a little chalet and pre- 
tending to others that we were merely 
vacationing. We set out on our climb 
at 3 Monday morning because we 
didn’t want to be seen by anybody. 
Then if we had failed to make it we 
would not have had eternal shame on 
our heads; we would have beaten a 


silent retreat and no one would have 
known about it. Von Almen was the 
only one there who was in on our 
little secret. 

We reached the base of the first 
cliff at 5:30 and started our vertical 
climb in very cold but beautiful 
weather. We made the first 1,000 feet 
in darkness without rope, and then 
200 yards more with rope in the 
dawn. About noon we came to the 
first real problem— the Schwierige 
Riss (the Difficult Crack). We inched 
up about 80 yards and found a good 
ledge which gave us our most com- 
fortable bivouac. We reached this 
ledge at 7:30 and worked until 11 
o’clock preparing contour seats in the 
snow; then we cooked and ate until 


1 a.m. and slept soundly until 7. We 
were very happy so far. But the next 
day we were to have our narrowest 
escape. 

second day. We had reached the 
Hinterstoisser Traverse, named after 
one of the men who had died on the 
mountain. This is a sheer face of ice 
and snow 150 feet wide, and it is con- 
sidered one of the most difficult prob- 
lems on the North Wall. 

Kinshofer, whom we call the Rus- 
sian Tank because of his Slavic look 
and because nothing stops him, was 
first to try to cross. We belayed 
him by digging our three ice 
axes into the snow all at one 
point. Then we passed the rope 
attached to Kinshofer over the 
top of this tripod and held on. 
Our hope was that if he fell on 
the traverse his rope would pull 
up against the three axes so 
that he would dangle safely in 
space and be able to crawl back 
up with his crampons. I am 
fairly sure now that if Kinsho- 
fer had slipped halfway across, 
this belay would not have held 
and we would all four have fall- 
en. But it was the only way we 
could do it. This sort of ar- 
rangement is what some climb- 
ers call a psychological belay, 
where you do the very best you 
can but you know in your heart 
that the belay probably will 
not hold if it is needed. 

Kinshofer began the traverse 
on solid ice pitched at a steep 
angle— almost vertical. To inch 
across very slowly would have 
taken too long; his muscles 
would have given out. He had 
to run. Two of the spikes in our 
crampons point straight outward in 
front of the boot. He made the trav- 
erse by sticking only one of these 
spikes into the ice on each step. You 
can imagine the strain on the leg 
muscles. He went out of our sight 
around a small bend. Suddenly we 
felt the rope straighten out— we knew 
he had fallen. 

What had happened was this: he 
had just reached the other side of the 
traverse and with a great effort had 
knocked in one piton and put his rope 
through it. Then he lost his footing 
and fell on his rope 15 feet straight 
down. The piton held, while we all 
stopped breathing. He managed to 
scramble back up, and then he fixed 



expedition leader Hiebeler planned 13 years be- 
fore making his triumphant winter assault on Eiger. 
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designer bill TRIPP sails his Block Island 40. Tripp says, “Working with Fiberglas the boat comes to life exactly as planned, in a single unit of great strength.” 
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SUCCESS AND 
NED IRISH 


The boss of Madison 
Square Garden, Irish has a 
natural sports monopoly in a rich 
market, but his use of power 
has led to vast unpopularity 

E dward Simmons Irish, once the 
prophet of big-time basketball 
and now president of the worst team 
in the National Basketball Associa- 
tion, is a man virtually without cas- 
ual acquaintances. Irish has enemies 
who suggest, “Cut the son of a gun 
and he won’t bleed.” He has friends 
who insist, “He’s the finest buddy a 
man can have.” But what is 
missing from the wide circle 
about the calculating, head- 
strong, occasionally brilliant 
New Yorker are the neutralists. 

No one is neutral about Ned 
Irish. No one says simply, “He’s 
all right, I guess.” 

This vivid reflection of a pro- 
moter who has been a dominant 
figure in sports for 27 years 
would seem to ally him with the 
strongest personalities of our 
time, from Cus D’Amato to 
Nikita Khrushchev. It is the 
strong and strident personali- 
ties who make neutralism an 
untenable policy. But Irish’s 
personality, which mixes saber- 
rattling with intense shyness, 
does not fit into a familiar pat- 
tern. Like his success, it is some- 
thing that is unique and puz- 
zling, even to his friends. 

Irish was farsighted enough 
to take basketball out of college 
gymnasiums and put it into 
Madison Square Garden. But 
he does not seem to know 
enough about the game to run 
a winning team. He was a dili- 


by ROGER KAHN 


gent newspaperman who took delight 
in the craft of reporting. But his re- 
lations with reporters at large and 
with New York reporters in particu- 
lar are a model of inept press rela- 
tions. He was aware of the danger of 
fixed college games long before they 
were confirmed in court, but his re- 
action to the 1951 scandals was alter- 
nately naive and hysterical. 

Last week his comment on the 
current scandal was more sober: “I 
would have thought the boys would 
have learned their lesson from 1951.” 
But he still showed no awareness 
that the Garden atmosphere and the 



NED IRISH: AN ENIGMA TO LIFELONG COLLEAGUES 


presence of gamblers there might 
contribute to the fixes. 

Ned Irish is president of the Gar- 
den, a vast, aging arena on Man- 
hattan’s underdeveloped West Side 
which is famous nationally for big- 
time sports and infamous locally for 
sullen ushers and 50c beers. On a fight 
night, when most of the floor is cov- 
ered with removable benches, the 
Garden can hold almost 19,000 peo- 
ple and, for all the New York build- 
ing boom, it remains what it was 
when Tex Rickard, using borrowed 
money, built it in 1925. The Garden 
is the only major indoor sports arena 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

This is a rich and eager market, and 
Irish milks it mechanically and thor- 
oughly, starting with the two teams 
the Garden owns. Through the Knick- 
erbockers, for whose disastrous record 
he must be held responsible, he makes 
money. (The nearest rival team is in 
Philadelphia.) Through the Rangers, 
who have reached the National Hock- 
ey League playoffs only five times 
since World War II, he makes more. 
(The nearest rival team is in Bos- 
ton.) In between these house promo- 
tions, Irish books college basketball 
double-headers, an ice show, profes- 
sional wrestling, a horse show, track 
meets, a rodeo, a dog show and, 
occasionally, a fight. The Gar- 
den is seldom dark and, how- 
ever dull the attraction, seldom 
empty. It is the sort of natural 
monopoly to warm a poor man’s 
dreams. 

Irish was once a poor man and, 
unquestionably, he dreamed, 
but his success has been a chill- 
ing, isolating thing. With few 
exceptions, sportswriters com- 
plain that he is arrogant and 
aloof. His current woes with the 
Knickerbockers have produced 
soft cries of delight throughout 
the NBA. It is easy to ascribe 
such unpopularity to a history 
of success, a phenomenon evi- 
denced by the anti-Yankee bias 
of many New Yorkers. But 
Irish’s unpopularity transcends 
resentment. One business asso- 
ciate calls him “the perfect 
mortgage forecloser.” 

At 55, Irish is bald, sharp-fea- 
tured and thin-lipped. His voice 
is flat and colored by the ac- 
cents of New York City. His 
manner is brusque and humor- 
less; except with old and trusted 
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he went to work for the New York 
World-Telegram at $60 a week, a sum 
he supplemented as publicity man 
for the New York football Giants. 

For a few years Irish was just one 
of the brigade of sportswriters work- 
ing in and around New York City. 
He was a good reporter, but at a time 
when W. 0. McGeehan and Damon 
Runyon were gracing New York 
sports pages, no one noticed his writ- 
ing style, which was adequate and 
undistinguished. Perhaps aware of 
this limitation, he began devoting 
more time to inside work— writing 
headlines, planning layouts, per- 
forming the important, anonymous 
jobs without which no newspaper can 
exist. 

Basketball then was an unprofit- 
able sport both for the colleges, with 
their small gyms, and for the pro- 
moters who matched pro teams in 
armories and in dance balls. Joe Lap- 
chick, now head coach at St. John’s 
and once the center of the Original 
Celtics, recalls, “The guys who played 
for the Celtics made a little money. 
The man who managed the team 
got free bus rides.” 

Start of the boom 

The first evidence of basketball’s 
ultimate potential was provided by 
the late Mayor Jimmy Walker during 
dark Depression winters, when Walk- 
er, trying to raise funds for unem- 
ployment relief, organized a commit- 
tee of sportswriters to promote bas- 
ketball benefits in Madison Square 
Garden. On Jan. 19, 1931 a college 
triple-header drew a capacity house; 
on Feb. 22, 1933 a seven-game pro- 
gram that ran both afternoon and 
night attracted a total of 20,000. Big- 
time basketball had been born. Irish 
attended the birth as junior member 
of the sportswriters’ committee. 

Afterward, a number of people ap- 
proached the late General John Reed 
Kilpatrick, president of the Garden, 
with schemes for promoting basketball 
regularly. “We were more interested 
in ability than in security,” Kil- 
patrick said later. “We wanted some- 
one with a concrete program.” 

When Irish approached Kilpatrick, 
he had both a plan of his own and 
backing, apparently from the late 
Tim Mara, owner of the football 
Giants. Irish proposed to run college 
basketball as a concession, which is 
how large arenas customarily run 
parking lots, but is not how they 
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NED IRISH continued 

friends, he creates the impression of 
a man preoccupied with people and 
things more important than the per- 
son or question he is facing at the 
moment. He guards his income fig- 
ures fiercely, but sound estimates put 
his yearly take from all sources at 
something over $200,000, or almost a 
hundred times what it was when he 
left the newspaper business in mid- 
Depression. 

The authorized account of Irish’s 
emergence is probably most famous 
in the Bill Stern version, or Vulgate. 
Stern, whose fables were imposed on 
innocent radio listeners some 20 years 
ago, used to tell his audience: “The 
newspaperman sent to cover the 
game at the Manhattan College 
gymnasium found the gym so crowded 
that he had to crawl in through a 
window and, as he did, he ripped his 
best pair of pants. It was this that 
first led that newspaperman to dream 
of taking basketball out of the gyms, 
that prompted him to bring basket- 
ball into Madison Square Garden, to 
invent, yes, to invent, big-time bas- 
ketball. And that man’s name was 
Iflourish of hautboys] Ned Irish.” 

For all its impact, this narration 
is weakened by several considera- 
tions, including fact. Irish did put 
basketball into the Garden on a regu- 
lar basis, but the original idea was 
not his. He insists that he ripped his 
trousers, but Lou Black, now head 
of the Associated Press Sports Bureau 
in New Haven, Conn., covered the 
overcrowded Manhattan game with 
him and is not sure that anyone’s 
clothing was torn, or that Irish’s sub- 
sequent thoughts advanced beyond 
the usual newspaperman’s complaint: 
“Something ought to be done about 
this mess.” 

Irish had worked as a student 
sports correspondent at Erasmus Hall 
High School in Brooklyn and at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
was enrolled for a business course. 
Through a variety of promotions, 
which ranged from organizing a job- 
placement service to selling sheet 
music after musical comedy perform- 
ances staged by The Masque and 
Wig, he earned as much as $100 a 
week while still an undergraduate at 
Penn, but sportswriting, rather than 
a business career, appealed to him. 
He wanted to be a good newspaper- 
man, he said, and when he graduated 
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NED IRISH continued 

customarily run permanent bookings. 
As concessionaire, Irish guaranteed 
the Garden $4,000, which was then 
the average cost of renting the arena 
for one night. He would handle sched- 
uling, control tickets and direct the 
necessary publicity. The Garden was 
to share in profits above the guaran- 
tee on a percentage basis. Kilpatrick 
agreed, and under terms of the con- 
tract Garden basketball was estab- 
lished as Irish’s dominion and was 
to remain his dominion as long as he 
met the minimum of $4,000 a night. 

On Dec. 29, 1934 Irish matched 
NYU against Notre Dame, and this 
game, which began a rousing rivalry 
that ran for 23 years, attracted 16,- 
188 fans. It brought the Garden 
something in excess of $4,000 and 
brought Irish roughly the equivalent 
of six months’ pay at the paper. Sud- 
denly, Irish’s future was as big as 
basketball’s. 

On Irish's terms 

He could not quite believe what 
had happened. When the Telegram 
refused his request for a leave, he quit, 
but he clung to his job with the 
Giants as a hedge against the day 
when his promotions might end as 
abruptly as they had begun. 

They did not end, because both for- 
tune and opportunism were on his 
side. With strong squads from NYU, 
City College, Long Island University 
and St. John’s serving as Garden 
home teams, plus the freshness of a 
fine sport’s first blossoming, the 1930s 
were exciting times for college basket- 
ball. Irish had bottled the excitement 
and, as a concessionaire, he was ac- 
countable to no one for his methods. 
Any athletically ambitious college — 
which is to say, most major colleges 
in the U.S.— that wanted the atten- 
tion of a Garden showing had to play 
for Irish on Irish’s terms and on the 
date he assigned it. A few athletic 
directors grumbled over the college’s 
cut ($500 on sellout nights in some 
cases), but Irish was Congress, court 
and executive of big-time basketball. 
“My terms,” he reminded athletic di- 
rectors, “or go back to your gyms.” 
Yet for all the strength of his posi- 
tion, for all his seeming assurance, the 
emperor of basketball doubled as a 
football press agent and kept on dou- 
bling until 1940. 

Irish’s instant success created in- 
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stant arrogance. Except for a few re- 
porters (Tom Meany, then of the 
Telegram, Arthur Daley of the 
Times), Irish walled himself off from 
his old newspaper associates. Lou 
Black, who had moved to New Haven, 
found himself involved in a Garden 
ticket mixup and wrote Irish a letter 
of explanation. “Ned’s reaction,” 
Black remembers, “was that he was 
no longer a newspaperman but now 
an executive, who wanted to know 
from nothing, from nobody.” 

.For 15 years Irish’s successes were 
continuous and unrelieved, and al- 
though he antagonized some college 
officials and newspapermen, the worst 
anyone could say about him was that 
he had a sneer of cold command. 
Strangely, when trouble found him, 
it seemed to concentrate on the weak- 
nesses in his makeup. 

The first basketball-fix scandal, 
which broke at the Garden in 1951, 
called for humility and genius at pub- 
lic relations. Irish possesses neither. 
The scandal, which struck in many 
places, like a soap opera, involved at 
least six colleges, four of them in New 
York City, and 33 players. 

Twenty-one of the players pleaded 
guilty to “dumping”; 10 others, be- 
yond the jurisdiction of New York 
District Attorney Frank Hogan, ad- 
mitted their guilt. Some players and 
bribers were sentenced to prison, and 
the careers of several coaches were 
ruined. This whole affair killed big- 
time college basketball in New York 
for many years. 

“Underlying the scandal,” Hogan 
said in a formal report, “was the bla- 
tant commercialism which had perme- 
ated college basketball. What once 
had been a minor sport had been hip- 
podromed into a big business.” 

But Irish, the chief hippodromer, 
refused to accept any responsibility, 
though the presence of gamblers at 
Garden games was as obvious in those 
days as major league baseball scouts 
are at an NCAA tournament. (In the 
years since the scandals, any sophisti- 
cated fan has been able to spot gam- 
blers at a Garden college or pro bas- 
ketball game.) Irish went so far as 
to accuse Frank Hogan of timing his 
arrests during the scandals for pub- 
licity purposes. 

The 1951 scandal scarred and 
shocked, but it passed. The New York 
Knickerbockers, while hardly as dra- 
matic a problem as corruption, are a 
continuing headache. When the Bas- 
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ketball Association of America, ances- 
tor of the NBA, was organized in 
1946, the plan was to create a pro 
basketball big league. Irish, with the 
Garden in his pocket, was assured of 
admission, but he did have one com- 
petitor in Max Kase, a popular news- 
paperman who is sports editor of the 
New York Journal- American. 

The dozen men attending the or- 
ganizational meeting appointed Mau- 
rice Podoloff, now the NBA president, 
as temporary chairman, and Podoloff 
began with a short talk, loosely lifted 
from the ceremony of marriage. “I’m 
going to call on each prospective 
member in turn,” he said, “and if 
anyone else has an objection, let him 
speak now or forever hold his peace.” 

Irish gets the franchise 

Podoloff then called representatives 
of cities about which there was no 
dispute— Cleveland, Philadelphiaand 
so on— until the unborn league was 
10 teams strong and only New York 
remained unsettled. 

“I represent a corporation with 
more than $3.5 million in assets,” 
Irish began his speech. 

Kase later outlined a scheme for a 
team that would play in a Manhattan 
armory. “Three and a half million,” 
Irish broke in from time to time. 
When the matter was put to a vote, 
Irish, or Madison Square Garden, 
won handily. 

“But,” recalls an owner, “Irish also 
won a lot of resentment with his pa- 
tronizing big-money talk. We didn’t 
need him to tell us about Madison 
Square Garden.” 

From this sour start, Irish proceed- 
ed to sour matters further. He imme- 
diately insisted that the home team 
keep all the receipts, an arrangement 
ideal for the Garden but brutal for 
owners stuck with small arenas who’d 
been hoping for paydays in New 
York. 

When the BAA swallowed the old 
National Basketball League in 1949, 
the temporary result was a 17-team 
hodgepodge, including an entry repre- 
senting Moline, 111., Rock Island, 111., 
and Davenport, Iowa which was 
called Tri-Cities and was run by Ben 
Kerner, who now runs the St. Louis 
Hawks. Irish promptly told Kerner 
that he was not going to cheapen his 
marquee “by putting ‘Tri-Cities’ up 
there.” 
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“O.K.,” Kerner said, “but when we 
play you at home, we’re not gonna 
put New York on our marquee.” 

Consistently during this period, 
Irish announced that unless things 
went his way he was going to pull 
out of the league. “The way college 
basketball draws,” he confided, “the 
Knicks are nothing but a tax write- 
off anyway.” 

Tax write-off or not, Irish wanted 
the Knicks to win, and he hired Joe 
Lapchick as coach. While Lapchick 
ran tactics and the bench, Irish ran 
power plays behind the scenes. After 
the season of 1948-49, Irish decided 
to bolster the Knicks with both 
Vince Boryla, an itinerant collegian, 
and Ernie Vandeweghe, probably the 
best basketball player ever to attend 
Colgate. Under the complicated 
draft rules of the NBA he probably 
could have landed one or the other, 
but not both. “If I don’t get both, 
the Knicks will have to fold,” he 
told the other owners. He got both. 

When he heard bright reports on 
Harry Gallatin, a blond forward at 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers, 
Irish concluded that he had to have 
Gallatin, too. He signed him, al- 
though Gallatin had finished only 
two years of college and, supposedly, 
was not eligible to be signed. 

When he saw Nat (Sweetwater) 
Clifton bull his way toward rebounds 
for the Harlem Globetrotters, Irish 
told Abe Saperstein, the proprietor 
of the Globetrotters, that he wanted 
to buy Clifton. 

The Globetrotters’ regular book- 
ings at the Garden are not only prof- 
itable for Saperstein but give the 
team valuable big-city exposure. Sap- 
erstein didn’t have to be told the 
facts of life. 

“I’ll be glad to let you have Clif- 
ton— and, by the way, how’s the 
family?” Saperstein said, in effect. 

Each of these maneuvers enraged 
Irish’s NBA colleagues. 

After nine years and seven first- 
division finishes, Lapchick, grown 
gaunt from too much travel, resigned 
and returned to his old coaching job 
at St. John’s. With the wise, respect- 
ed old pro gone, Irish assumed a more 
active part in both the planning and 
the running of the Knicks. His draft 
choices, since Lapchick’s resigna- 
tion, have been consistently wasted. 
He has traded carelessly, losing, 
among others, Gene Shue, who made 
the all-league team in 1960. He has 
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fired two coaches, although one, 
Vince Boryla, now works for him 
out of Denver under the sententious 
title of “general manager player 
personnel.” 

The current Knickerbockers are 
the cumulative result of Irish’s pol- 
icies and actions and, as such, with 
the worst record in NBA history this 
year, are a source of great embarrass- 
ment to him. Since he can no longer 
bully other NBA owners, Irish was 
recently reduced to threatening to 
fold the team because “the Garden 
can’t be in the position of supporting 
a failure.” The Knicks make money, 
and the Garden is a corporation 
which feeds on profits. This was a 
caricature of a threat. 

A hard man to interview 

For all of his bluster and bragga- 
docio, Irish, as one meets him across 
a table, is not a blustering man. His 
answers are clipped and uninforma- 
tive. He seems uncomfortable during 
interviews, as though he would prefer 
checking the books or going about 
his business to discussing what it is 
that makes his business exciting. He 
keeps his wife and two sons in the 
background, and he tries to dismiss 
public relations by insisting, “I don’t 
care what they say about me as long 
as they buy tickets.” He has never 
been able to go much further than 
that, or to explain a devotion to the 
Garden so intense that he has hidden 
in distant reaches, waiting to spring 
when he catches an usher moving a 
$2 customer to a $3 seat in exchange 
for a 50£ tip. 

“I think,” says one old acquaint- 
ance, “that Ned is really a hell of a 
nice guy. The trouble is, he’s afraid 
somebody might find out.” On that 
score, as matters stand, he is in no 
danger. 

But there is more than a wisecrack 
to this sad success story. Perhaps 
more conclusively than anything else 
now before us in sports, it demon- 
strates that success does not neces- 
sarily warm the spirit or automati- 
cally provide a glittering armor in 
which to stride through life. It can 
be a burden or even a disaster. Aft- 
er all these years, Ned Irish, who 
is more feared than admired, more 
accepted than liked, has become al- 
most a walking advertisement for 
failure. end 
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Beautiful, spacious, comfortable — your rental home. 


From the air — the clubhouse and golf course, looking toward the river. 



The swimming pool, with clear, filtered fresh water. 


New idea? Precisely — there’s 
nothing like it in all America! 

Here, in the exclusive yet con- 
genial atmosphere and surroundings 
of a superb country club, you rent 
your own home, by the week, month, 
or season — at less than you’d pay 
for ordinary quarters in a good hotel 
or motel. It is right on or near the 
fairway of one of the finest 18 hole 
golf courses that ever felt the tread 
of your spikes. 

Your home is spic-and-span new 
— 1, 2, or 3 bedrooms — comfortably 
furnished and completely serviced. 
Included in your rent are all linens, 
table and kitchen ware, maid service, 
indoor and outdoor upkeep, central 
air conditioning and heating, TV 
set, and telephone connected to the 
central switchboard. 

When you feel like “eating in,” 
what a convenience for special diets 
for children and infants! If you pre- 
fer, you can enjoy savory dishes in 
the magnificent clubhouse dining 
room — and at prices that are 
pleasingly moderate. 

Regularly scheduled card parties, 
dances, and other organized activities 
divert and entertain you — the chil- 
dren, too, who have their own play- 
ground and supervised play. And 
when you want to take a day or 
evening off — Palm Beach is only 
45 miles away, Miami, 106 — certified 
baby sitters are on call to mother 
your children or tiny tots. 

But above all the pleasures, the 
sports, the diversions of the Port 
St. Lucie Country Club are the pri- 
vacy and comfort of your own home 
— yet with the facilities and con- 
veniences of the shopping center, 
with all the goods and services you 
need and want. 

So, whether it’s golf — swimming 

— fishing — boating and sailing — 
water-skiing — friendly evenings in 
congenial company — peace and re- 
laxation — “uplifting” atmosphere 

— impeccable service — everything 
is here for you. 

And, just in case you think we 
are prejudiced — read what four 
prominent authorities say about 
Port St. Lucie Country Club. 
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The broad terrace and green lawn overlook the golf course. 



The attractive, comfortable bar. 


Quiet, peaceful, luxurious — 
the Lounge. 


Copper-hooded Charcoal Grille in 
the Dining Room. 



rr I looked over the Port St. Lucie 
Club with a r manager’s eye 


by Thomas N. Flaherty, Manager 
La Gorce Country Club 
Miami Beach, Florida 

As manager of one of America’s 
finest country clubs, it was with a 
critical eye that I drove up to visit 
the Port St. Lucie Country Club — 
and it more than fulfilled everything 
I had heard about it. 

Overlooking the St. Lucie River, 
the Clubhouse is extra long and 
graceful, and proportionately deep. 
It is equipped with every comfort 
and convenience. 

The dining room is a rare balance 
between intimacy and vastness. The 
beautiful carpeting, the fieldstone 
hearth, and the graceful chandeliers 


give it a feeling of luxury and com- 
fort, while the great chalet-like beams 
overhead add to the already great 
height of the room. 

Naturally, I paid special attention 
to what professionals call “the back 
of the house.” Nothing has been 
neglected in the kitchen and equip- 
ment, so that all areas can be effi- 
ciently serviced from one location. 
Indeed, it is a “manager’s dream.” 

The bar, overlooking the first tee 
of the golf course, is spacious, and 
has high, leather-topped stools, good- 
size tables, and is adjacent to the 
“19th Hole”, where you can have a 
refreshing drink or a good meal. The 
quiet, luxurious Lounge has deep- 
seated chairs and sofas — a perfect 
place for relaxation. The locker rooms 
are spacious, well equipped and com- 
fortable, with adjoining showers. 


It’s quite a pro shop they have, 
too, with everything from golf balls, 
clubs and bags to sweaters, slacks, 
sport coats and caps — even com- 
fortable chairs to sit on while being 
served. I visited the Cart Shed, and 
spent a few minutes talking to the 
caddies— a most pleasant lot they 
seem to be! 

Just outside the clubhouse, the 
fresh water pool lives up to the term 
“Olympic” in size, and the nearby 
beach is sandy, and gently sloping. 

All in all, it’s a beautiful layout, 
boasting everything that ingenuity, 
planning and foresight can provide. 
It was a most pleasant experience — 
in fact, a real “eye-opener,” the Port 
St. Lucie Country Club. And you’ll 
understand what I mean when I 
say I speak with some authority — 
that of a club manager, myself. 
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"I traveled 1500 miles to play 
this course. . .and it was worth it... 


By Herb Graffis, 
Editor, Golfing and 
Golfdom Magazines 




As editor of two magazines of golf, 
and as a lover of the game for over 
40 years, it has been my pleasure 
and privilege to play some of the 
world’s most celebrated courses. 

And I know that the really good 
ones don’t “just happen.” To begin 
with, you need a terrain ideally 
suited for golf. Next, you need a 
skilled and imaginative golf archi- 
tect, to make the best of the terrain 
— to visualize it both in its entirety, 
and hole by hole. 

Finally, you need a generous — 
even lavish — hand with money. 

All these factors come into being 
at the 18 hole championship course 
of the Port St. Lucie Country Club, 
and it was with avid interest that I 
noted how the famous architect, 
Mark Mahannah, shaped it, designed 
it, and brought it to life. 


As befits such a great course, it’s 
a challenge to the pro and top-flight 
amateur, a delight to the average 
or “weekend” golfer, and a fair test 
for the ladies. 

From championship tees it 
stretches out over 7,000 yards. From 
middle tees it’s a shorter — but no 
pushover — 6490 yards, and 5943 
yards from ladies’ tees. It's an honest 
par 72 for men, and 74 for women. 

Every hole, from par 3 to par 5, 
calls for accurate play, of course, 
with the long-hitter rewarded in the 
measure that he can choose the right 
“line” and stay with it. The 17th 
hole is one of those par 5’s golfers 
from all over the country will be 
talking about for a long time to 
come. But — and this is one of the 
course’s attractions — the average 
player isn’t penalized, and doesn’t 


have to “scramble” or trust to luck 
for a respectable score. Most im- 
portant, whether your handicap is 
low — or a secret, just to you — you’ll 
enjoy your game. Which, of course, 
is precisely why you play. 

The fairways are gracefully wind- 
ing, lush, and well-sodded, so that 
on practically every lie, your ball 
sits up and says “go ahead — hit me!” 
The greens are well guarded, and 
call for precise approach shots. And 
Mark Mahannah put skill, care, and 
experience into every one. No two 
are exactly alike. All are scientific- 
ally designed, with gentle (and some- 
times deceptive) contours that call 
for good “reading” and courageous 
putting. 

The sand is white and “fine” 
— so that good wedge shots are re- 
warded, and not-so-good ones get 
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precisely what they deserve. 

The caddies are well trained and 
courteous, but if you’d rather glide 
along in an electric cart, or use a 
“pull-cart,” you have your choice. 

And wait till you see the big prac- 
tice range and fine putting green 
just outside the locker room! What 
a convenience when you want to 
“tune up” your game before going 
out on the course — a real “stroke- 
saver” for vacation golfers! 

The Club’s PGA pros know their 
business, and while they can’t make 
champs of duffers, they can and do 
take plenty of strokes off the aver- 
age player’s round in a lesson or two. 

It’s a beautiful course, well man- 
aged and operated by a courteous, 
efficient staff who know their busi- 
ness and like it. So, low handicap 
player, “weekend golfer” — or even 
duffer — I think you’ll enjoy every 
minute and every shot at the Port 
St. Lucie Country Club. 


Everything you need — including lessons — at the Pro Shop. 


"Chick” Harbert conducts the Golf Clinic at the 
Port St. Lucie Country Club... 


Faulty swings are smoothed and 
grooved at regularly scheduled “Golf 
Clinics” which are free to residents 
and their guests. At these clinics, 
M. R. “Chick” Harbert, Executive 
Director of Golf, former PGA Cham- 
pion and Captain of the 1955 U.S. 
Ryder Cup team, demonstrates shot 
making and explains the fine points 
of the game. One of golfdom’s greats, 
Harbert is the holder of many records, 
including three world’s marks for 
winning the Michigan Open. 
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The sail fish flag is up as the “ Scottie ” puts in at Langford Marina 
in nearby Jensen Beach. 


Outboard-motor boats are for rent. 


Fabulous Fishing 


by Chuck Schilling 


Outdoor Editor — 


The Stuart, Florida, News 


St. Lucie Country Club is in the 
heart of one of the most fabulous 
fishing hot-spots in America. Launch 
your boat or rent one from the 
Country Club Marina and Tackle 
Shop and follow me on a short cruise, 
while I introduce you to a few of the 
marvels awaiting your discovery in 
this tropical Water Wonderland. 

A mile upstream, we find the 
“Crossroads,” a confluence of several 
waterways and a holding ground for 
both fresh and salt water game fish. 
Here black bass and snook, tarpon 
and bluegill, sea trout and pickerel 
congregate in a mixed-up bonanza 
that is the delight and wonder of 
all. What could be more exciting than 


hooking a tarpon while working a 
bed of lily pads for bream? 

Beyond, the North Fork con- 
tinues for miles, winding its ser- 
pentine way through a picturesque 
countryside. 

Turning downstream, we cruise 
North Bay, a Mecca for fishermen, 
passing Winters and Bessie Creeks 
before reaching the City of Stuart, 
four miles away. 

Two sweeping bends later, we reach 
the St. Lucie Inlet, where another 
crossroads has tremendous effect on 
the fishing. Here the St. Lucie and 
Indian Rivers meet, mingle, and go 
to sea, attracting schools of game 
fish in uncounted millions. 
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Beyond the inlet, the deep green 
of the sea changes to the royal blue 
of the Gulf Stream. Stuart has long 
been known as the “Sailfish Capital 
of the World” and annual tourna- 
ments are held at both Stuart and 
Ft. Pierce. Kingfish and Dolphin vie 
with the glamorous sailfish for the 
angler’s attention. Bluefish and Span- 
ish mackerel at times churn the water 
as far as the eye can see in their 
savage search for food. 

To the north, the mile-wide Indian 
River runs to Jensen Beach, five 
miles, and to Ft. Pierce, 12 miles 
farther. World’s record sea trout and 
delectable pompano rim these waters, 
but even these famous gamesters 
sometimes take a back seat to bull- 
dogging jack crevalle, leaping lady- 
fish, snook, tarpon, and others. 

The boom of the surf drifts across 


the island from the beach just a 
stone’s throw away. This is perhaps 
Florida’s finest surf fishing, where 
deep water holds tide runners and 
schools of blues, mackerel, and de- 
lectable pompano. 

There’s wonderful fishing, too, 
from bridges, piers, and jetties 
throughout the area. 

Had enough? How about the Jen- 
sen Savannas, home of record bass 

a string of spring fed, fresh water 
lakes, just six miles from Port St. 
Lucie Country Club? Or lonely Mile 
Lake, where I once took three 
10-pound fly rod bass in a half 
hour? How about the Rim Ditch 
Canal, Peck’s Lake, Manatee Pocket, 
and much, much more - all with- 
in a short run on protected water 
from St. Lucie Country Club, home 
of Fabulous Fishing. 


r 


\ 



Surf-casting — sailfishing? The region is 
famous for both! 


Vacation homes that capture Florida’s 


designed to give the maximum of lightness and brightness 
as well as to capture a view of the tropical outdoors. One 
can also control his own comfort, for each unit has the 
most modern air conditioning and heating equipment. 

The interiors are planned with imagination, and the 
amazing thing is, that in spite of the fact that hundreds 
of homes are being built, each one receives individual 
consideration. There are ten basic decorative schemes, 
with an infinite number of variations in color, style of 
furniture, and treatment. Some homes are furnished in 
traditional fashion, others have a contemporary flair, 
and others feature Danish modern. Luxurious floor-to- 
ceiling drapes are used in every home. Furniture of 
good design, with such quality effects as inlaid table 
tops and cane-back chairs, is complimented by colorful 
area rugs and unusual upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
Lighting fixtures are attractive, and the accessories have 
been chosen with a great deal of care. 

This is truly building with vision. It is a professional ap- 
proach to gracious living in which builder, architect, interior 
designer and landscape architect have worked as a team. 


by Harry V. Anderson 
Editor and Publisher 
Interior Design Magazine 

Architect, interior designer and 
landscape architect working to- 
gether from the inception of the 
building and plot plans is the 
answer to enlightened home build- 
ing. This is the formula employed 
by the General Development Cor- 
poration on their Port St. Lucie Country Club project. 
They are not just builders of housing units; they are 
environmental specialists. This was my conviction at the 
end of a day’s tour of the development. 

At St. Lucie Country Club they have provided a vaca- 
tion paradise incorporating comfort and convenience. 
Bright, cheerful Florida colors are used for the interiors 
as well as the exteriors. The house blends beautifully 
with the foliage of the tropics. The architects have 
planned the houses for easy living. Each dwelling unit is 



beauty^Csf-^t 

• 



Your living room is spacious, airy, and comfortable. 



Another living room — another style — equally luxurious. 
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Here, truly, is everything you want 
for the most glorious vacation of your life 


Come to the Port St. Lucie Coun- 
try Club any month of the year, sure 
of pleasant weather — cooled in 
summer, warmed in winter, by pre- 
vailing trade winds from the Atlantic 
Ocean. If the temperature moves a 
degree or so from perfection, your 
central air conditioning and heating 
takes care of it. 

And how you’ll appreciate your 
own home — with its absolute privacy, 
its spacious, cheery rooms, its per- 
fect appointments, its beautifully 
designed and comfortable furniture. 
And how good to be free of boring 
household chores, with complete 
service provided for in your mod- 
erate rent! 

So, serene and satisfied, you and 
your children go about your daily 
round of sport, fun, and pleasure, 
in the exclusive yet friendly sur- 
roundings of a superb country club, 
served — even pampered — by the 
most courteous staff that ever anti- 
cipated your desires. 


Your daily needs for goods and 
services — are assured by an excel- 
lent shopping center, with a fine 
supermarket and other stores. 

EVEN THE COST 
IS A PLEASANT SURPRISE 
Rates at the Port St. Lucie Coun- 
try Club are well below what you’d 
expect to pay for such comfort 
and luxury. 

These modest rates are made pos- 
sible by the long experience, vast 
resources, and perfect organization 
of the people behind the Port St. 
Lucie Country Club. General De- 
velopment Corporation is one of the 
nation’s largest land owners. The 
three Mackle brothers, officers and 
directors of the Corporation, are 
among America’s largest community 
planners and home builders. The 
Mackle Company has a reputation 
for integrity going back over a half- 
century. Thus you may have confi- 
dence that all statements regarding 


the Club are factual — that reality 
more than lives up to promises! 

So use the postage-free card in- 
serted at the beginning of this story 
— and get all the wonderful facts, 
rates, and your charter Guest Card. 
Then, remembering that every month 
is vacation month here, choose your 
own time. 

Come join us with your family — 
for the most glorious vacation of 
your life — the kind that makes you 
say “we’ll all be back next year”! 



Another 

General Development Corporation Property 
on Florida's Famous "Gold Coast" 


RIO 



Brilliant brewing does it! Brilliant brewing of costliest 
ingredients by skilled craftsmen... combined with brilliant 
filterin g . . . gives Miller High Life a s parklin g purit y that 
shines clear throu gh ... a clear , clean taste that dances 
with a happ y flavor! Try Miller High Life . . . clearl y . . 

The Champagne of Bottle Beer. 



Brewed Only in Milwaukee , , , Of Course! 



d/dav 

red Dauphines get forty miles per gallon'KD— 0° 

^S3\_ 

mauve Dauphines get forty miles per gallon^O—O® 

“O— wln)BG<g Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 


blue Dauphines get forty miles per gallon' 
grey Dauphines get forty miles per gallon^O-O^ 


CQ. 

“0—0® green Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 

r y5B '-> 

black Dauphines get forty miles per gallon CL 0— 


'even sunroof Dauphines get forty miles per gallon 



Economy seems to be the fad right now. Every car, dead or alive, talks it. Here’s why we really mean it. In a 
Dauphine you can drive anywhere for less; you actually get from 5 to 10 miles more on every gallon than with most 
other imports. (1960 Mobil Mileage Rally proof: 48.9 mpg!) The ruggedness of ^^the Dauphine has been proved 
in over 5 years of owner-driving over some of the most gruelling runs in 
the world— including the U. S. Mother’s Daily Suburban Endurance 
Run. Biggest dollar saver, of course, is the price. $1585* includes all 
the extras others charge for: deluxe heater, windshield washers, 
defroster. (The retail value of the Dauphine’s free extras 
comes close to $150!) No matter what other car you 
now own: we bet you can’t drive to our nearest 
showroom as cheaply as our nearest dealer can 


drive to your house 
in a Dauphine. Call 
him and try it soon. I 


RENAULT 



Not so elementary 


Darely is a hand dealt in bridge that does not offer 
' ' a chance to use the powers of deduction for which 
Sherlock Holmes was remarkable. He could have made 
a formidable reputation at the card table, even without 
the ubiquitous Dr. Watson to remind the world of his 
exploits. Minus a Watson of my own, I am forced, mod- 
estly, to serve as my own commentator in the following 
hand, which I defended many years ago. You can share 
the mystery that confronted me with East’s hand if you 
cover the West and South cards. 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 


WEST 




NORTH 


EAST 



14 PASS IV 14 

34 PASS 3V PASS 

4 4 PASS 44 PASS 

54 PASS PASS PASS 


Opening lead: king of spades 


It doesn’t greatly affect your problem with East’s 
hand, but let me warn you that in the days when this 
hand was dealt a player opened the top of partner’s bid 
suit even if he held three to an honor. So, when West con- 
tinued by leading the spade 3 to your ace at the second 
trick, with South having dropped the 5 and 7, it was 


quite possible that your partner held the still-missing 
deuce. 

It is at this point that you are invited to take over the 
defense. What do you know about South’s hand? How 
are you going to play to beat him? 

Surely the setting trick must come from the club suit. 
“Correct,” Holmes might have said cryptically, “so of 
course you return the jack of hearts!” 

South’s bidding reveals a strong hand. His jump rebid 
in diamonds before he showed the clubs announces a 
great disparity in the length of these suits: at least six 
diamonds and only four clubs. And, when dummy turns 
up with the diamond king, it is a virtual certainty that 
the diamond suit is solid. South had already followed to 
two spades, so you know the location of all but one of 
his cards. If his remaining card is the missing spade, no 
return will make any difference. If it is a heart, it is essen- 
tial that you remove it from his hand at once. 

Return the jack of hearts and you will see what hap- 
pens if you now uncover the South and West hands. 
Dummy wins the trick and declarer can take a club dis- 
card on the ace of hearts. But he will be unable to estab- 
lish the heart suit for another discard and sooner or later 
he will have to lose a trick to West’s queen of clubs. 

What would happen if, in the knowledge that a club 
trick must be won, you attack that suit directly instead 
of leading the jack of hearts? You might set the contract 
anyway— but not if South guesses the right way to play 
for it. 

He wins the club with the ace, leads out all six trumps 
and forces West to find three discards. West can afford 
to throw one heart and the last spade. But the final 
trump compels him to choose between establishing dum- 
my’s heart suit or unguarding his queen of clubs. The 
latter is the better choice, since it forces declarer at least 
to a guess. But the chances are that declarer, if he is a 
seasoned operator, will guess correctly— if only because 
he prefers to win by a squeeze rather than by a simple 
finesse. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Even when the source of the setting trick becomes ob- 
vious, attacking that suit may not be the best way to 
insure cashing in. Stop and count declarer’s hand. The 
solution of the problem is often found right there, end 
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AUTOMOBILE / William McHaie 



RHOMBOID-SHAPED MISS X, WITH ONE FRONT, TWO SIDE AND ONE REAR WHEEL, MAKES TEST RUN ON ICY ROAD NEAR TURIN, ITALY 


A ‘ dream that may come true 


There have been other 'cars of the future,’ but this Italian 
design appears practical— and it probably will be mass-produced 


Auto manufacturers love to test 
the public’s reaction to “dream” 
cars, which they call “cars of the fu- 
ture.” These generally have science- 
fiction styling and, rarely, a new 
technical wrinkle or two, but the 
wheels are almost invariably mount- 
ed in the age-old rectangular pat- 
tern, and the differences between 
them and models of the past are more 
illusory than real. Now comes the 
world’s most famous coachmaker 
with what he terms an “idea” car. 
(He says, “I did not design her as 
a stunt.”) Its wheel arrangement 
would cause astonished comment in 
Indiana or Indonesia. 

Although it is still more' than a 
year away from perfection, four com- 
panies, including two U.S. firms, 
have evinced more than a publicity 
man’s interest in the car and there is 
great likelihood that it, unlike its 


predecessors, will be mass-produced. 

The coachmaker is Italy’s ebulli- 
ent Pinin Farina, whose plant, locat- 
ed on the outskirts of Turin in north 
Italy, is the very model of a modern 
factory. Clean as a hospital, bright 
as a flower stall, elegant as a Paris 
boutique, it employs 1,000 workers 
and turns out 50 gemlike automo- 
biles a day. At heart a custom coach 
builder for wealthy clients, Farina 
has managed to adapt his specialized 
talents to the simplified demands of 
the great automobile companies. He 
designed the new Peugeot 404, which 
will be introduced in this country 
this month, the trim little Austin 
A-40, the 1953 Nash-Healey and the 
Cadillac Starlight. It was his influ- 
ence which led to the shift from the 
vertical to the horizontal grille after 
the war and he introduced the smart 
broken line at the rear window now 


used in many mass-produced Euro- 
pean cars. 

His new car is called, simply, “X.” 
Miss X is like no other car on the 
road, for she has one driving wheel 
in the rear, one for steering in front 
and for stability two side wheels po- 
sitioned where a normal car’s rear 
driving wheels would be. 

X was shaped in the wind tunnel 
of Turin’s Polytechnical Institute, 
where Farina engineers were studying 
the aerodynamic shapes most suit- 
able to motor car design. They soon 
realized that the shape they were 
looking for could not be adapted to 
the body configuration of the normal 
auto. The best solution, they con- 
cluded, is a variation on the rhom- 
boid, where the body is widest at the 
sides, narrowing toward the front. A 
rhomboid car is not a new idea, but 
earlier designs had failed because the 
side wheels were placed in dead cen- 
ter, forcing the passengers to sit in 
isolated pairs front and rear. 

Farina’s men moved the side 

continued 
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Life without 
travel is only 
half living... 




Temptatious SAS travel planning brochure shows how to 

fill your life with love and laughter, sights and delights. 

_ss»=“ 


Take a trip, and your whole life expands. And that's exactly what the couple in the 
picture is planning to do. Why not you? SAS makes it easy with the most out- 
rageously alluring travel convincer you've ever. seen ... the SAS Treasure Chest 
of World Travel. It parades the color and romance of all Europe, all the world. It 
tempts you with the pleasures aboard a giant SAS DC-8C Jet, transatlantic or 
transpolar. It shows how even the weakest budget becomes a heavyweight with the 
SAS bonus of extra cities at no extra fare. And lots more. So— send for this bro- 
chure. Or pick up one at your SAS travel agent. It will persuade you to enrich your 
whole life with the joys of SAS travel! 

SAS — General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, Iranian Airways and Thai International. 


FREE: Send fascinatingTREASURECHEST OFWORLDTRAVEL, 
16-page magazine, 10"xl3", perfect for planning, with color 
photos and facts on trips, costs, shopping, sightseeing, pay later 
and car hire. 


Address. 


My SAS Travel Agent is 
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SLACKS SHOWN: 55% "DACRON"* POLYESTER FIBER. 45% RAYON. *Ou Font's tradumark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 


“DACRON’ 

POLYESTER FIBER 

GIVES YOU 
THAT NEAT 
LETTERMAN 


Cool, comfortable, well groomed . . . that’s the Letterman Look 
of “Dacron” polyester fiber. “Dacron" makes slacks hold their 
press, resist wrinkles, wear longer . . . makes you look great, 
feel great. This spring, get that Letterman Look of "Dacron”. 


shades. About $7 at fine stores or write Box 2227, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


AUTOMOBILES continued 

wheels farther back, enabling the 
passengers to sit normally. The en- 
gine is in the rear, on the right side, 
where its weight is balanced by the 
driver’s in the left front seat. 

Most important, the wheel pat- 
tern permits superior streamlining, 
as the bullet-nosed X car attests. 
Fitted with an ordinary four-cylin- 
der 1,089-cc. Fiat engine, it can 
reach a top speed of 85 mph, while 
conventional cars so powered can do 
only 70. At lower speeds, the stream- 
lining yields gas savings up to 40%. 

The wiggle is out 

Farina points to other benefits, 
among them a surprisingly stable 
performance on snow and ice. Since 
there is no need for a differential, 
there is no loss of traction due to the 
sliding of the driving wheel in the 
rear. “When you start on an icy road 
with an ordinary car,” he says, “it 
wiggles. Ours doesn’t.” Last month 
wintry snows covered the roads 
around Turin, and the company hus- 
tled Miss X out for a road test. Said 
Farina’s son Sergio: “We were wor- 
ried, but the test was marvelous.” 

Another advantage of the rhom- 
boid shape is the near elimination of 
torsion stress which occurs in turns 
on a conventional car. This permits 
construction of a lighter, cheaper 
shell. Finally, the single front wheel, 
operating like a tricycle, makes park- 
ing easier in constricted spaces. 

The car is 14 feet 4 inches long, 
5 feet 5 :i s inches wide, only 4 feet 
inches high and weighs 1,650 
pounds. It seats four persons and 
has independent rubber suspension, 
which the company claims reduces 
pitching by 5%, rolling by 14%. The 
Farinas are somewhat embarrassed 
by Miss X’s two big tail fins, but say 
they are necessary to stabilize the 
car in cross winds. 

Fins or not, the car has the Farina 
touch. This is an enduring quality of 
form that annually enchants the few 
(e.g., such customers as ex-King Fa- 
rouk and Prince Rainier), satisfies 
the many who buy a broad range of 
Farina-clothed mass-produced cars, 
and causes Farina, a winner of many 
international prizes for his designs, 
to be regarded as a sculptor as much 
as a commercial artist in the market 
place. Miss X may be his most suc- 
cessful effort. end 
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Pure elegance... with a two-year/24,000 mile pledge of excellence * 


Now America has a new kind of fine 
car, one that combines even greater 
luxury with 14 inches less length. Spe- 
cifically designed for today’s close- 
packed traffic, the new Lincoln 
Continental is slimmer, easier to park 
and handle. But its greatest achieve- 
ment is in standards of quality and re- 
liability. . .standards so high that it 
alone, among all American fine cars, 
is now warranted for two full years or 
24,000 miles. 

There are so many other pleasures to 
discover: Doors that open at the center- 


line for unusual ease of entrance. Con- 
tour-zoned seats cushioned with nearly 
twice the usual amount of foam 
rubber. The first hydraulic windshield 
wipers, silent and 50 percent more 
powerful. This country’s only four- 
door convertible. America’s largest 
V-8 engine— and biggest brakes. 

This car is so advanced in design and 
durability it will keep right on reveal- 
ing new virtues mile after velvet mile— 
but isn’t that just the enduring kind of 
automobile you’ve wanted? 

Lincoln- Mercury Division, 



*Forcf Motor Company warrants to its 
dealers, and its dealers, in turn, warrant to 
their Lincoln Continental customers as 
follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 
miles, whichever comes first, free replace- 
ment, including related labor, will be 
made by dealers, of any part with a defect 
in workmanship or materials. Tires are not 
covered by the warranty; appropriate ad- 
justments will continue to be made by the 
tire companies. Owners will remain re- 
sponsible for normal maintenance service 
and routine replacement of maintenance 
items such as filters, spark plugs, ignition 
points and wiper blades. 





What makes 
LARSON 
America’s Ideal 
Boat For 
Family Fun? 


LIGHTS AND HARDWARE are stand- 
ard equipment on every Larson boat. 


PLEXIGLASS WINDSHIELD is tall 
and strong. Heavy frame takes the 
strain. Center ventilating section is 
available for a small additional cost. 


“RIDE GUIDE” STEERING provides 
sure, mechanical control through a 
single, sheathed, push-pull cable. 
Response is faster, more positive. 


SEATS CONVERT TO SUNBATHER 
BUNKS in 30-seconds for comfort- 
able sunbathing or sitting. Sun- 
bather seat-bunks are upholstered 
with foam, covered with color- 
matched vinyl. 


FLAT FLOOR AND SIDE PANELING 

are standard in all Larson Boats. 
Attractive paneling in the deep cock- 
pit gives every Larson a completely 
finished appearance. 


FOLDING STERN SEAT provides 
extra seating capacity in the stern, 
where the ride is smoothest. High 
coaming behind the seat makes it 
an ideal place for children to ride 
safely. 

FULL, SELF-BAILING MOTOR WELL 

enables a Larson to take big motors 
safely. The well strengthens the 
transom and helps keep cockpit dry, 
even when the bow is pulled up on 
shore. Enclosed space under the 
motor well is ideal for storing gas 
tank, battery and gear. 

COMPLETE TOP SET of heavy, 
weather-proof vinyl is standard on 
most models. Consists of folding 
convertible top, side weather win- 
dows and stern cover. 

T ALL-AMERICAN 176 (at left) is 
luipped as listed above. Centerline 
ngth, 16'7”. Boat price range $1495- 
1570* including accessories. 

(Model 175 features moulded-in, 
ick-to-back seats — boat price range 
1395-$1465* including accessories, 
lodel 172 features heavy canvas top 
it, moulded-in seats and cable steer- 
ig — boat price range $1295-$1360* 
icluding accessories. 


Glide in carefree comfort with . . . 

Larson’s Million-Bubble Ride 



Exclusive lapline design cuts spank 
. . . adds speed and stability 

Open the throttle and move smoothly into a fast, flat plane as laplines 
trap air to form millions of tiny bubbles beneath you. Laplines in the 
fibreglass hull of every Larson boat break waves into a cushioning air- 
water mixture. You feel the crisp response to the wheel as they bite in to 
hold speed and prevent slipping in clean, banked turns. And now, another 
new exclusive — foam in the sealed double bottom — increases the pleasure 
of the million-bubble ride. Foam absorbs vibration and sound while it 
adds extra flotation safety. 


Larson Boats are designed by Paul Larson . . . master builder 
for 45 years. They are built with care — 150 quality checks on 
each boat assure you that your new Larson is built to the 
highest standard possible. 

Larson Boats range from the 14' Playmate ($695-$782*) to 
the 19' Surfmaster Cruiser ($2195-$2305*), including the pop- 
ular 16' All-American ($1095-$1255*). 

*The higher price applies West of Continental Divide. Prices higher in Canada. 


Notice the 

difference in 


Brunswick Boats, a division oj Brunswick Corporation, Little 
Falls, Minn, and Alliance, Ohio; Nashville, Ga.; Dallas, Texas; 
San Francisco Bay area. Manufactured exclusively in Canada by 
Courlaulds Moulded Products, Ltd. of Cornwall, Ontario. 




ALL-AMERICAN 175 



HERE’S A FISH-EYE VIEW of a Larson lapline hull . . . 
an exclusive feature in Larson Boats. Bubbles 
stream from the laplines to soften your ride and 
add speed. Increases stability and maneuverability. 



A Product of PluUlAWick America’s First Famil y of Fine Boats 


wm 



ACCUTRON 

the only basic advance in personal timekeeping in 300 years 


RUNS ON A TUNING FORK. NO TICK... JUST A FAINT HUM. FIRST TIMEPIECE EVER GUARANTEED ACCURATE ON YOUR WRIST 


There's a new way o£ keeping time! It’s 
Accutron ... a timepiece that runs on a 
tuning fork vibrating 360 times per sec- 
ond . . . minute after minute . . . hour 
after hour. These vibrations are harnessed 
to a simple but ingenious mechanism. 
There is no need for hairspring or bal- 
ance wheel, the parts that cause inaccu- 
racy even in watches costing §1000 or 
more. And Accutron will rarely, if ever, 
need to be taken in for repair. 


Accutron is unlike any watch, stem- 
winding, self-winding, or electric. It's the 
only timepiece that can be guaranteed 
accurate on your wrist. In normal use, it 
doesn't even need periodic cleaning. Of 
course, you never wind it; once a year you 
just replace a tiny power cell (cost, §1.50). 

You'll wear Accutron proudly. Bulova 
jewelers have it now, from $175 to $2500.* 
See it soon! Accutron ... world’s new 
standard of accuracy. 


THE ACCUTRON GUARANTEE — Accutron is 
guaranteed by Bulova not to gain or lose more 
than one minute a month in actual daily use on 
your wrist. For one full year from date of pur- 
chase, the authorized jeweler from whom you pur- 
chased your Accutron timepiece will adjust it to 
this tolerance, if necessary, without charge. 


ACCUTRON BY BULOVA 



baseball / Tex Maule 


Good by to the .300 hitter 


With impressive logic, Stan Musial explains why high averages 
are disappearing from the major league scene 


I doubt that there will ever be a lot 
of .300 hitters again in the majors.” 
The speaker was Stan Musial, a man 
eminently qualified to discuss the 
problems of the .300 hitter. 

Musial was sitting on a red equip- 
ment trunk in the St. Louis Cardinal 
dressing room in St. Petersburg. At 
40, he still looks very much the major 
leaguer, although there are signs of 
the restaurateur in the thickening 
waist and thinning hair. As owner of 
Stan Musial and Biggie’s restaurant 
in St. Louis, he will not have to wor- 
ry when his playing career ends. 

“Lot of things make it tougher for 
a batter today than it was 20 years 
ago,” he said. “The shape of the bat 
has changed because everyone swings 
for the fences now. Why shouldn’t 
they? The home run hitters draw the 
big money. Used to be bats had thick 
handles and a big barrel. Then they 
found out it’s not the size of the bat 
that gets home runs— it’s the speed 
with which you can swing it. So now 
everyone uses a bat like this. See? A 
thin handle and a long taper, so that 
most of the wood’s in the end of the 
bat. You can whip this one around 
and get power in your swing. 

“But that’s only part of it,” he 
said. “When I came up to the majors 
in 1941, very few pitchers had the 
slider. You practically never saw it, 
and it wasn’t very effective. Now 
every pitcher you face has the slider 
and uses it pretty well. It fits the 
shape of this bat. They used to call 
a slider a nickel curve. It’s not that. 
It comes in like a fast ball and breaks 
a few inches in toward the hands of 
the batter in the last few feet of its 
flight. That means it breaks in where 
there’s no wood in the bat. Just the 
thin handle. It breaks so late you 
can’t adjust your swing for it. And 
it’s a fourth pitch, remember. Used 


to be all you had to worry about was 
the fast ball, the curve and the 
change-up. Add the slider, and right 
there the batter’s problem is 25% 
harder.” 

Howie Pollet, the Cardinal pitch- 
ing coach, broke in. 

“First pitcher I remember really 
working on the slider was Murry 
Dickson,” he said. “That was in 1948. 
Murry worked on it all year long, but 
he led the league in throwing home 
run balls. Every time he’d throw a 
home run pitch Eddie Dyer, the man- 
ager, would ask him, ‘What did you 
give him?’ Murry would say ‘the 
slider,’ and finally Dyer told him to 
take the slider and lose it somewhere.” 

“He didn’t say anything about the 
sliders Murry threw 
that got the batter 
out,” Musial said dryly. 

“Pitching is differ- 
ent now,” Musial went 
on. “When I came up, 
the idea was for a pitch- 
er to go a complete 
game. So the pitchers 
paced themselves. 

They’d ease up now 
and then if there was 
no one on base, and 
you might get a fat 
pitch. In the late in- 
nings, too, they would 
get tired, and you could get hits off 
them. Another thing — you could get 
organized against a pitcher who stayed 
around for the whole game. You look 
at a pitcher twice, then the third 
time up you know pretty much what 
to expect. 

“It’s not like that now,” he said, 
regretfully. “Now the managers send 
a pitcher in to throw as hard as he 
can as long as he can. If he gets tired 
they send in a relief pitcher who 
throws as hard for as long as he can. 


Now, in the late innings the pitchers 
are fresh and the batters are tired. 
Just about the time you get used to 
a pitcher’s delivery, he’s gone and 
you’re looking at a new one. You 
never hit against a tired pitcher, and 
every pitcher is bearing down on you 
with each pitch. 

“Night baseball cuts a lot of points 
off the average, too,” he went on. 
“There’s no substitute for good old 
sunlight — I don’t care how bright 
they make the lights. They can’t light 
up the skies or the trees or buildings 
in the background. You’re hitting 
against blackness at night, and you 
lose your sense of depth perception. 
Lots of pitchers can win at night who 
would never win a game in daylight. 

“The scheduling doesn’t help, ei- 
ther. Play a night game, then come 
back the next afternoon for another 
game. The batters play in both, but 
the pitchers are fresh.” 
He picked up a glove. 
“Everything’s work- 
ing against the hitter 
now,” he said. “Even 
the gloves. They’re big- 
ger and better made. If 
a fielder can just touch 
the ball with one of 
these mitts, he’s got it. 
They make plays every 
day that you wouldn’t 
see once in a season a 
few years back.” 

He put the glove 
down, picked up a bat. 

“One thing,” he said as he walked 
toward the batting cage. “There’s 
no difference in ballplayers. In the 
'40s, when I came up, I played 
against the great players of the ’30s, 
and I heard them talk about the great 
ones of the ’20s. Now it’s the '60s, 
and some of these kids I’m playing 
with and against will be the super- 
stars of the ’70s. You get a long per- 
spective, and the players are just as 
good now as they were then. The dif- 
ference is in the game.” end 



STAN MUSIAL 
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fishing/ Martin Kane 


The new 
prize of the 
salty flats 


Stronger and warier than the bonefish, 
almost as fast, harder to hook, 
the permit is a coming game fish dandy 



“The high-fashion status of the bone- 
1 fish, for some time the most voguish 
of salt-water quarry, is threatened 
this year by one of his neighbors— 
a fish almost as speedy, much strong- 
er and more interesting to fight. It 
feeds like the bonefish, tail poking 
above water as it probes into shallow 
bottoms for the crustaceans that 
make up its favorite food. One stalks 
and casts to it in the same way. It 
is called a permit, and the accent is 
on the second syllable, as in "permis- 
sive”— which it isn’t. 

It is safe to say that the permit is 
the least known of American game 
fishes worthy of respect. Until recent- 
ly even professional ichthyologists 
didn’t know enough about it to make 
a fat paragraph in the reference works, 
some of which contain actual mis- 
information about the fish. In some 
books still circulating, the permit’s 
young is classified as a separate spe- 
cies, the so-called round pompano. 
And just a few years ago one of the 
most eminent of ichthyologists was 
reporting that the permit runs to six 
or eight pounds when, in fact, it goes 
up to the present world record of 
47 pounds 12 ounces, and probably 
as high as 50. 

When spinning and light tackle 
fishing generally became popular 15 
years ago a few perceptive sportsmen 
around the Florida Keys began spe- 
cializing in the permit, disdaining all 


others, even the bone. They tried to 
keep its virtues secret, but word has 
gotten around— and much of the ear- 
lier misinformation is being corrected. 

One of the select few who know the 
permit well is Captain Johnnie Cass, 
a guide of 35 years’ experience. "The 
permit,” says Cass, who has guided 
fishermen to 13 salt-water records, 
"is a challenge to any angler, and to 
his guide and his tackle.” 

Fish hooks guide 

Cass speaks with fervor for a good 
reason: the first permit he ever came 
across tied the then all-tackle world 
record of 39 pounds eight ounces. It 
was in March 1947, and the fish was 
sighted off the docks at Bimini, where 
Cass guided George A. Lyon Sr. of 
Detroit and Bimini for 18 years. One 
of Lyon’s guests, Edward T. Ragsdale 
of Buick Motors, using a finny crab 
for bait, took the fish on a seven- 
ounce tip, 30-pound line and a drag- 
less reel that had to be thumbed. The 
permit fought for an hour and 25 
minutes, and Cass was hooked as 
firmly as the fish. 

“I have come to the conclusion,” 
Cass says, "that this fish is definitely 
the hardest to stalk and cast to with- 
out flushing and is a far superior fight- 
ing fish to any other you will find in 
shallow water. That includes the 
bonefish, though I don’t make light 
of him either.” 


To apply himself properly to the 
permit, Cass built a houseboat, a 
luxurious 70-footer with a 27-foot 
beam, in Miami. He towed it to the 
southern lee of Sawyer Key, which 
lies in a remote cluster of uninhabited 
mangrove islets. It is one of the fish- 
iest areas anywhere, rich in bonefish, 
tarpon, jack crevalle, barracuda, 
ladyfish and, of course, permit. Nor 
is it yet crowded with fishermen. 

The houseboat, which Cass called 
the Yachtel Cassamar, is indeed a 
kind of seagoing motel, with a well- 
stocked galley and a superb cook. 
Aboard it Cass can accommodate 
as many as three couples, though he 
prefers two. He charges $125 a day 
per couple or individual, with a five- 
day minimum. Liquor is bring-it- 
yourself, but Cass supplies light spin- 
ning tackle. 

I had brought along a good two- 
handed spinning rod that an unin- 
formed New York salesman (“Permit? 
Permit? Let’s see now”) had sold me 
as just the thing for permit, though 
it turned out that it is more suited 
to light surf casting. Cass sniffed at 
both rod and reel. 

"Too big, both of them,” he said. 
Still, we loaded the reel with eight- 
pound test monofilament and set the 
drag at about four pounds, checking 
it on a five-pound bag of sugar in the 
galley. And next morning we set out 
for my first try at permit. 
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The day before, Cass had taken a 
24 3/4-pound permit, a record in his 
experience on these flats, though two 
women guests had previously caught 
18 1/2-pounders. The big one was 
lying in his freezer, a flat-sided mass 
of muscle, the blue along its back 
fading into the bright silver of its 
sides. It looked very like another 
member of the Trachinotus family, 
the sweet-eating common pompano, 
though more streamlined. Cass had 
taken it on a Mud Keys bank and had 
fought it for an hour and five minutes. 

We left the Cassamar in one of 
Cass’s shallow-draft outboard skiffs 
at 7:45 a.m., to catch the start of the 
flood tide at Content Keys. It was a 
sunny morning, with clouds only on 
the horizon, and a moderate north- 
east breeze. The most favorable wind 
for permit fishing in the Keys is from 
the east, but Cass said this one was 
not too bad. 

More fun with bait 

Fifteen minutes later he cut the 
motor and began poling through 12 
to 14 inches of water. As he poled 
Cass gave me instructions on casting 
to permit. 

“It’s the same as casting to bone- 
fish,” he said, “except you have to 
be even more careful. Cast three or 
four feet in front of him and a foot 
or so to one side. Never, never cast 
in back of them. They are in shallow 
water with no protection, no deep 
stuff to hide or maneuver in, and they 
are very timid about any disturbance 
to the rear. When a permit takes the 
bait and starts moving away try to 
set the hook. It may not do much 
good, because if he is moving straight 
away from you, the bend of that 
hook |a 2/0 Eagle ClawJ will just be 
resting in the corner of his jaw and 
the point will have no place to go. 
Still, it’s best to try. The time to 
really hook him is when he turns at 
the end of the run. Hit him hard 
then, several times.” 

The bait was the usual finny crab, 
about the size of a silver dollar. Cass 
sometimes uses jigs, but he and Ted 
Williams, who visits him occasional- 
ly, agree that it is more fun to take 
permit on bait. 

“With a jig,” he explained, “he 
grabs it, you set the hook and that’s 
it. There’s more suspense with bait. 
The permit hunts 100% by sight, 
which makes him fine for artificial 
lures, but most of the lures are either 

continued 


You can perform better 


with a 


GUINNESS the picture! 



guinness:. 


If you keep coming back for more ... in your work, 
in your sports . . .you may be a Guinness® man. 
Now, Guinness stout is not all things to all men. 
For 200 years it has been recognized as an 
acquired taste.This dark, Irish brew, this almost- 
bitter flavor... takes getting used to. But brawny 
types who work hard and play hard . . . how they 
look forward to its goodness ! Nothing gives you 
the same strength of flavor, mixed half-and-half 
with beer . . . and it’s great straight! 


A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 


IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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IN SAILING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH ... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF / SCHIEFEELIN <£ CO.. N.Y. 


see Charles Goren on 
Championship Bridge 
every Sunday afternoon 

arc-tv y 4 4, 4 k 


FISHING continued 

too heavy or they don’t make the 
right noise when they hit. Because he 
hunts by sight, you might have to 
cast as many as 20 or 30 times to a 
tailing permit before he quits looking 
at the bottom and sees your bait.” 

We saw small sharks and big bar- 
racuda cruising over the flats, but for 
10 minutes there was no sign of per- 
mit. Then we spotted one tailing 
about 100 feet off our bow. I stood up 
suddenly for a better view. The fish 
spooked. A few minutes later I saw 
another, but before we could get 
within casting range it moved away. 
That is the hell and heaven of this 
fish. It is so wary that the most any- 
one has caught in a single day of fish- 
ing from the Cassamar is three. Only 
77 were taken all last season (No- 
vember through July), and some of 
those were taken because Cass did 
the casting. 

Small but powerful 

In another 10 minutes Cass, who 
has the eyes of an osprey, saw a per- 
mit, which he said was about 50 feet 
away. Even with Polaroid sunglasses 
I could not see the fish, which was not 
tailing, but I cast in the direction in- 
dicated by Cass’s forefinger. I could 
feel something hold the crab, but it 
did not seem like a strike and Cass, 
who had lost sight of the fish, suggest- 
ed I might have hooked bottom. 

I held the line firm. It relaxed, 
and I reeled in very gently, about 
two turns of the handle. Then the 
crab began to move out quite slowly. 
I let it move until the captain yelled 
at me to strike. 

I set the hook as hard as I could. 
The fish instantly took off on a long, 
swift run. 

“He isn’t a big one,” Cass said, 
but it felt like a big one. I was too ex- 
cited to estimate how far the fish 
raced on that first run, but it seemed 
mighty far. When he finally did stop 
I set the hook again, as Cass had in- 
structed, and this time the fish began 
the characteristic twisting, lunging, 
turning, tumbling fight of the per- 
mit. I had never experienced any- 
thing so wildly unpredictable. 

I began to pump the fish in at ev- 
ery brief sulking period. It was im- 
possible to get in more than two or 
three turns of the reel handle before 
it would be off again, each time in a 
different direction, the thrashing ac- 
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tion of tail and body stirring up bot- 
tom, churning the clear water to a 
muddy turbulence. 

After perhaps five minutes, the 
runs became shorter, another indica- 
tion to Cass that it was not a large 
fish, though they were still spectacu- 
lar enough for me. Retrieving line 
was slow but exciting. Ten minutes 
after the strike I brought my permit 
alongside, still struggling, and Cass 
lifted it out. 

"About 3 y>, maybe four pounds,” 
he said. To me, it looked bigger. Be- 
sides, I could not understand how 
anything weighing only four pounds 
could have fought like that. But the 
permit’s broad sides give it a spe- 
cial advantage over the long and rel- 
atively slender bonefish. The permit 
turns its side at right angles to the 
pull of the angler, thus making it 
more difficult to draw it through 
the water. After I had studied this 
one, a silver beauty with dark blue 
fins and tail, Cass released it, and it 
swam slowly away. 

Minutes later Cass poled us into a 
whole school of tailing permit. He 
estimated there were 50 to 100 of 
them. But now I lost control. I be- 
came a fumble-fingered, knee-quak- 
ing bungler. I could not cast with any 
sense of direction. I slapped the bait 
into the water just behind the school. 
That did it. They streaked away. 

Cold wave ends it 

That morning we visited the flats 
and reefs of a number of keys and 
saw several sharks, some barracuda 
and one terrified bonefish. But the 
permit had disappeared. 

An hour and a half before sun- 
down, with a freshening wind from 
the north, we set out for another 
string of flats. We saw three permit, 
but they saw us too and, with the 
suddenness of a magician’s prop, they 
vanished. 

They were the last we were to see 
on that trip. The permit is extremely 
sensitive to falling temperatures, and 
that north wind was coming off a cold 
wave engulfing the Middle West. 
Next morning it was blowing 25 
knots, there were small craft warn- 
ings and the permit hid out in the 
deep warm channels. Even the peli- 
cans weren’t bothering to fish. None- 
theless, I knew now what Cass meant 
when he said: "I’m devoting the rest 
of my life to the permit.” It makes a 
pretty good vocation. end 


VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 



SWING INTO SPRING and away 
from weary, wintry drabness 
in a V arsity-T oivn Suit that 
guarantees to put a song 
in your heart with joyous new 
CHECKS or PLAIDS of Living-Color 
Olive, Blue, Bronze or Grey Hues. 
Luxury Linings oi BEMBERG 
woven by DAVID H. SMALL 
add to the wonderful 
feel of trim, new 
figure-flattering models 


"MAJOR IN STYLE” VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 

are featured in 800 foremost style stores, including : 



Bon Marche, Seattle 
The Hub, Steubenville 
Jacome's, Tucson 
Penn Traffic, Johnstown 
Strouse & Bros., Evansville 
The Hecht Co., Washington 


Dayton's, Minneapolis 
Hardie & Caudle, Chattanooga 
Hibbs, Salt Lake City 
Morey’s, Sioux City 
B. R. Baker, Toledo 
Godchaux's, New Orleans 


The Union, Columbus 
Hemphill-Wells, Lubbock 
M. Levy Co., Shreveport 
Arch Wilson, Springfield 
Fred M. Nye, Ogden 
Meier & Frank, Portland 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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&SKETBALL 

tinned from page 20 

usual to its tenacious defense. 
Defense had nothing to do with 
termining the winner at Portland. 
;hind Billy McGill, their 6-foot-9 
nter who has the speed of a dash 
an, Utah accomplished what it has 
me so often this season — exhausting 
i opponent with its fast-break at- 
ck and then romping to an easy 
in. The Utes did it against Loyola 
Los Angeles Friday night, 91-75. 
gainst surprising Arizona State on 
tturday night, Utah raced to 17 
raight points late in the first, half 
hile State couldn’t score at all, and 
iat was enough for an 88-80 win. 
he night before, Arizona had pulled 
ie tournament's biggest upset by 
mndly beating Southern California 
5-71. 

The four teams going to Kansas 
ity have an interesting combination 
' traits and talents. Two, Ohio State 
id Utah, have superb offenses with 
ist, accurate attacks. They rank 
?cond and third nationally, with 
looting percentages of .495 and .494. 
■incinnati and St. Joseph’s have 
lore deliberate — and less effective — 
ffenses, but Cincinnati has its de- 
jnse and St. Joseph’s has that tourna- 
lent intangible: the role of underdog 
nth nothing to lose. 

Louisville proved that Ohio State 
an be cut down, but St. Joseph’s, 
/hich plays OSU in the semifinal, 
s not likely to do it. In Jack Egan 
he team has a very good jump shot, 
>ut the guards are too short at 5 feet 
! and 6 feet to cope with Ohio State’s 
..arry Siegfried (6 feet 4) and Mel 
'Jowell (6 feet 2), nor does St. Joseph’s 
lave the height in the front court to 
ry Louisville's gamble of putting 
.hree men around Lucas. 

When Cincinnati meets Utah it is 
ikely that Bearcat Coach Jucker will 
lot risk putting Hogue on McGill, 
'or McGill has the moves and shots to 
’orce Hogue to foul out in five min- 
ites. This leaves 6-foot-2 Tom Thack- 
?r with the unenviable job of guarding 
McGill and, with burly 6-foot-4 Bob 
Wiesenhahn, much of the responsibil- 
ity for the rebounding that Cincin- 
nati must have. On the other hand, 
Cincinnati is just the team to jam 
Utah’s fast break. Utah has shown 
lately that it can operate at a slower 
speed, but it has not faced a team 
with Cincinnati’s defensive finesse. 


Thus, if Hogue fouls out, Utah 
should be in, but if he does not, there 
will be the clash of basic basketball 
styles— offense against defense— 
that has often of late been resolved 
in favor of the defense. 

A Utah-Ohio State finale would 
set up a dazzling battle of centers 
that could well amount to a stand- 
off. McGill has shown he can accom- 
plish more offensively than Lucas, 
but Lucas is unquestionably a better 
defensive center. If they cancel each 
other, Ohio State would be likely to 
win on two counts: defense, at which 
it far surpasses Utah, and team bal- 
ance. But if McGill can greatly out- 
score Lucas or lure him into foul 


trouble (which nobody has ever done) 
Utah could win it all. 

If Cincinnati makes the finals it 
might very well control the back- 
boards as it has all season. But it 
shares the same reserve weakness that 
Ohio State has (nobody will have a 
strong bench at Kansas City) and 
must live once again like a man on 
the edge of a cliff because of Hogue’s 
fouling. Ohio State has just the driv- 
ing offense to force Hogue to foul. 

Thus, though there may be a blis- 
tering offensive battle in the finals 
at Kansas City if Utah gets past 
Cincinnati, it looks like wise old 
Adolph Rupp is right: Ohio State 
all the way. end 
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the rope for us. When we all had 
made it safely across we hardly talked 
about this. You don't talk about such 
things when you are climbing. 

Then we moved up to the Ice Hose, 
so called because in summer it is a 
collecting point for water, which 
spurts out as from a hose. We found 
a ridge and installed ourselves for the 
second bivouac. We had made only 
90 yards up that day, but this was 
normal, considering we had had to 
cross the Hinterstoisser. In this biv- 
ouac we had to sleep in a sitting po- 
sition with our legs hanging over the 
precipice. 

third day. We found the Ice Hose 
too brittle for climbing, so we made a 
detour and climbed straight up a rock 
face on our crampons. We traversed 
the ice field and camped the third 
night on the Flatiron, about 100 feet 
away from the Death Bivouac, the 
place where two men had died in a 
storm on the North Wall. The Death 
Bivouac would have been far more 
comfortable than the one we chose, but 
we felt it would be bad luck to camp 
there. Our own bivouac was less than 
a foot wide. We had a bad night’s 
sleep, roped together against the wall, 


and we paid the price for our super- 
stition in fatigue the next day. 

fourth day. In the morning we 
went 100 feet to the left to the Death 
Bivouac and saw ruefully how com- 
fortable it would have been. Now we 
had to cross ice that was polished like 
a skating rink, and we did it with our 
ice pitons. By noon we had reached 
the Ramp, a corridor straight up, and 
by 5:30 we had climbed through and 
decided to stop for the day in a fairly 
good bivouac. 

Every night I had been studying 
the barometer. The weather had been 
mercifully calm, far better than one 
could even have hoped in winter on 
the Eiger. But now I noticed, to my 
great distress, that the air pressure 
had dropped four points in a few 
hours, an almost certain sign of a 
storm. And a storm on the North Wall 
can mean death. I did not tell my 
friends. I am not the most religious 
person in the world, but I prayed long 
that night, and, thank God, in the 
morning the weather was beautiful. 
Now we were almost 2,000 feet from 
the top. 

This night had been my most diffi- 
cult mentally. The only thing that 
had enabled me to see the night 
through was prayer and the ability 
to put my wife and three children 





right out of my mind. It has to be 
that way. If you think of your family 
you become anxious and you make 
mistakes. Instead you must think al- 
ways of your climbing comrades. For 
on a four-man rope every man is 
dependent on the others. I will show 
you how close we felt to one another: 
there were inevitably times of great 
tension, when one man on the rope 
would momentarily lose his temper 
and shout something like, “Give me 
the goddam rope.” Every time this 
happened— and it was natural that it 
would— the offender would soon un- 
leash a whole torrent of apology and 
keep it up for what seemed like hours. 

fifth day. We encountered a 30- 
yard field of ice of the sixth degree 
of difficulty, the maximum that any 
climber can handle. Then we came to 
an ice chimney through which each 
of us would have to climb straight up 
and out. Both sides of the chimney 
were solid rock glazed with ice. Kins- 
hofer, whom nothing stops, went up 
50 feet and ran into a blockage of ice. 
He tried to knock it away, but it 
would not move. Taking an awful 
chance, he threw both arms around 
the ice and pulled himself up. Just 
above the ice he found a rock hook 
embedded by a summer climber, and 
he clamped onto it. That very instant 
the blockage, on which he was stand- 
ing, fell away. Kinshofer dropped 
three feet, but the old hook held. We 
followed him up and bivouacked after 
making only 150 feet the whole day. 
Now we were spending our fifth night 
on the mountain. We were on a ledge 
only a few inches wide and all huddled 
together. Almberger slept sitting on a 
jutting piece of rock about a foot 
square, and he sat there all night. To 
make matters worse, three inches of 
snow fell on us and there were high 
winds. 

sixth day. We found beautiful 
weather again, and our progress be- 
came faster and faster. But it was on 
this morning that we came to the no- 
torious White Spider. This is a big 
pool of snow into which gullies and 
rivulets of snow and ice enter from 
all sides. It looks like a big white spi- 
der hanging vertically there, and in 
summer it is a collecting place for all 
the avalanches and rockfalls on the 
wall. But now it was firm, and we 
slashed through it at a 65° angle. We 
thought perhaps we might make the 
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MY LIFE AT 
THIRTY-LOVE 


First there were Brenda and Frank, and then came Mr. Gemini; then gym teacher 
after gym teacher and a climactic afternoon in Switzerland. This 
is the story of a young girl’s struggle in a world of competitive sport, 
and how her dream came true at last— pukka sahibs, white flannels and all 

by NORA JOHNSON 

Illustration by Charles Saxon 
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L et me say right off that I believe in 
j tennis, the way 1 believe in antique 
oriental rugs, or good wine, or people 
who make me laugh. There are a great 
many sports T can't say this for — practi- 
cally all the rest, as a matter of fact, be- 
cause I have spent so many years com- 
peting with them for the attention of 
men without much success. I have oc- 
casionally wondered how many hours 
of this precious life I have wasted des- 
perately trying to break the fixed gaze 
of some man who is staring at a football 
field, a baseball field, a rinkful of hockey 
players four miles down at the bottom 
of Madison Square Garden, or a tele- 
vision screen showing a pair of damp and 
clearly miserable prizefighters. All the 
hours have been made worse by the fact 
that 1 don’t understand my enemy; an- 
other woman is nothing compared to a 
baseball game. 

Besides this major frustration, there 
is the fact that every winter, from the age 
of 7 or 8 until I graduated from college. 


I was haunted by the constant threat of 
Team Sports. From an early age, the 
world was forcibly divided into two hos- 
tile groups- — my side and the other side. 
It began with battle campaigns in Cen- 
tral Park, when the girls would climb 
over the rocks to attack the boys with 
snowballs and showers of pebbles, or 
would march into enemy territory and 
take them on in hand-to-hand battle. 
This game of simple hatred branched 
out into the more complicated ones of 
team sports at girls’ schools, where we 
were divided into Reds and Whites, or 
Gargoyles and Griffins. There we learned 
the more subtle techniques of softball, 
lacrosse, soccer, volleyball, basketball, 
dodge ball, field hockey, and any number 
of other contests that the gym depart- 
ments thought good for us. 

There is no worse sight on the face of 
the earth than a field full of dirty, sweat- 
ing, ham-hocked girls in shin guards, flap- 
ping around with hockey sticks and yell- 
ing invective at each other. The authori- 


ties, alas, were convinced that this was 
the way to instill the golden quality of 
team spirit. The result was, of course, 
that the members of the team always 
hated each other, or at least hated me, 
and I hated them. 

I remember boarding school lacrosse 
as being particularly nightmarish. I was 
always goalie, for some reason, and since 
I wore glasses I was shackled into about 
15 pounds of glasses guard and catcher's 
mask; naturally, this Iron Maiden meant 
that I could neither see nor move my 
head, and when the inevitable ball flew 
past me into the goal real team-spirit 
hatred would break loose. “What’s the 
matter, Johnson? You blind ? Are you 
asleep? They've won, you jerk!’’ and so 
on, when all 1 asked was to be kind and 
gentle and generous. When the matter 
had deteriorated into shrieking mayhem 
(it was really only an excuse for every- 
one to get rid of her hostility), the gym 
teacher would stride into the fray with 
an expression of pure blissful fulfillment 

continued 
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THIRTY-LOVE continued 

on her face. “There, there, girls. After 
all, it’s only a game. You’ll have a chance 
to trounce each other again tomorrow.” 
And she would go off toward the locker 
room a happy woman. Sadism had tri- 
umphed again; the girls were learning 
team spirit. 

One might easily assume that all this 
would be more than enough to put me 
off all sports forever. But actually it was 
the hidden brainwashing that I objected 
to, more than the idea of using one’s 
muscles. A little exercise seemed like a 
good idea, as long as it wasn’t carried 
too far. There was nothing like it for 
getting rid of the old flab. Tennis was 
one of the few sports that seemed fair, 
reasonable and civilized. Both my parents 
were tennis players when I was very 
young, in Los Angeles, and I have dim 
memories of them bounding off with 
their rackets, my mother in a white shark- 
skin tennis dress that came to her knees 
and a white headache band. Occasionally 
they won a small cup for mixed doubles 
at the Bel Air Bay Club, and these were 
displayed on the mantelpiece. Now, most 
children, by the time they reach 10 or 1 1 , 
wouldn’t be caught dead liking anything 
their parents liked, just on general prin- 
ciple. But I had to admit that they really 
looked nice and cheerful when they went 
off to play, and they still looked cheerful 
when they came back, even if they hadn't 
won. They may have been a little damp, 
but they weren't steaming with mud and 
sweat; they didn’t have to wear shin 
guards or glasses guards and, most amaz- 
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ing of all, they clearly managed to re- 
main on perfectly good terms with their 
opponents. 

Besides this, I had a secret sentimental 
vision of tennis. It came from a picture 
in an old cartoon book, and it must have 
been drawn around 1910. It showed a 
doll-like young lady, with eyes like eggs 
and a long skirt, gracefully poised on the 
court with her racket in the air, and a 
dashing opponent with mustache, straw 
boater and a sporting but passionate ex- 
pression on his face. Underneath it said: 

“ What is the score?" asked Brenda. 

“ Thirty love,” answered Frank, 

meaningfully. 

This struck a half-conscious response 
in me that went far beyond the gentle 
pun. Here was a situation in which a man 
and a woman could compete with each 
other, and instead of ending up by bash- 
ing each other over the head with their 
rackets, their relationship would deepen 
with every smack of the ball. This was 
what I was looking for, and when I was 
around 12, in New York, I asked my 
mother if I could take tennis lessons — 
not because she was a tennis player, but 
because it was the only sport my highly 
discriminating palate could tolerate. 

My tennis teacher was named Mr. 
Gemini, or something like that, and he 



operated out of the 33rd Street Armory. 
He was a vision of cool perfection in 
white flannels and polka-dot ascot, and 
he continually combed his hair. Twice a 
week I went there for an hour of the 
most elaborate pretense on everybody's 
part. My mother pretended that she 
didn’t care a bit whether I learned tennis, 
I pretended that she had shanghaied me 
into the whole thing, and Mr. Gemini 
made a bare and feeble effort to pretend 
that he was interested in the proceedings. 
He told my mother that he thought I 
had the makings of a champion and sent 
her on her way, and then he and I settled 
down to business. 

He stood on one side of the net, I 
stood on the other. He would then bat 
about 50 balls to me, forehand, one 
after another, and I would bat them at 
the ceiling, into the net or down to the 
other end of the room. Both of us quick- 
ly gave up pretending and settled into an 
honest relationship; I fervently wanted 
to learn tennis, and Mr. Gemini wished 
he were doing anything else on earth but 
teaching me. We always played on the 
court nearest the door so Mr. Gemini 
could chat with the people who came in 
and out, and there were plenty of them. 
Sometimes there were six or eight people 
on the court, all jabbering away with 
Mr. Gemini, while he continued to send 
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endless balls over, like a machine, and I 
desperately returned them in the wrong 
direction. 

After a while I improved. It might 
have just been practice, or it might have 
been the fact that I wanted badly to 
capture his attention — just for a minute, 
to prove that it was all real — but soon I 
was able to hit the balls right back at 
Mr. Gemini. No doubt he found this 
startling, but at that point the school 
year ended and the lessons ended with 
it. He told me that if I kept at it I’d be 
just fine, and hustled me out with visible 
relief. 

After this I had enough misled con- 
fidence to try and pass myself off as a 
tennis player among the girls at school. 
I had a friend who was slightly better 
than I because she had been told to keep 
running around the court, even if noth- 
ing was going on, while I continued to 
stand in one spot. “Run, Johnson, run!” 
she would say, and when I ran, she 
screamed with laughter. “My God, what 
footwork! How can you even walk ? Are 
your sneakers too big?” When she had 
got me in motion, she suggested we take 
on two classmates, who were junior 
champions, in a doubles game. I have 
no idea what made her suggest this, but 
at the time it sounded quite reasonable, 
and we went over to the courts at Gracie 
Square one day for what I thought 
was a simply marvelous game. A few 
balls went back and forth across the net 
as many as three times, which was a new 
experience to me. During a lull I asked 
my partner why the junior champions 
didn’t trot around the court. “They 
don’t have to, you fool. We haven’t hit 
any balls to them yet. Besides, don’t you 
realize they’re playing left-handed?” 
They beat us 6-0, thanked us politely and 
left in a storm of giggles. 

T hat was the end of self-confi- 
dence— -I never really had it again, 
after that. It was also the beginning of 
a deep-rooted tennis neurosis, which I 
still haven’t got over. It has always 
amazed me that the simple desire to learn 
one pleasant sport has been the source 
of such dark mental conflict, but the fact 
is it is simply impossible for me to be 
detached about tennis. A good deal of it 
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probably derives from gym teachers. I 
took tennis every spring at school and 
college, and each year 1 was greeted by 
a new teacher who told me I had learned 
everything wrong and would have to 
start all over again with a new grip, a 
new serve and new optimism. 

Apparently I was as tempting to gym 
teachers as a mass of fresh clay is to a 
sculptor. 1 was a remarkable example of 
the misuse of perfectly good energy. 
Probably if 1 had been a scrawny, lethar- 


gic type they wouldn't have bothered. 
But when I arrived on the court, burn- 
ing with eagerness and built like a lady 
wrestler, they knew their moment of 
creation was at hand. In occasional 
nightmares I can still see them stalking 
toward me, rubbing their hands and 
grinning with apparent good will, while 
underneath it all they are dying to do 
something about my backhand. Occa- 
sionally they would moan with frustra- 
tion, “Oh, Johnson, what a smashing 
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serve you’d have if you could only get 
it over the net.” If I went off on a far 
court with a friend who, like me, simply 
wanted to plonk the ball back and forth 
in a restful manner. Miss Ace Bandage 
would appear on the scene. “ Smash it, 
Johnson! Kill it! You could have taken 
that point! What’s the matter with you?” 
As usual, I was surrounded by people 
who wanted to make me into a cutthroat 
competitor, when all I wanted was a 
little peace. 

Of course all this had an effect, and 
when I was around 18 1 challenged my 
mother to a game one summer in Switz- 
erland. By this time even the sight of a 
court was enough to plunge me into ter- 
rible mental turmoil. There was, first of 
all, the vision of peace and civilized 
sport. At the other extreme was the stark 
competitive spirit that the world was 
forcing on me, and finally there was the 
fact that the learning process, for me, 
was based on a series of deep humilia- 
tions. Competing with my mother across 
the net finished off the whole mess with 
a flourish. 

It was a curious game. She stood in 
one spot in the middle of the court, 
hitting balls where I couldn’t return 
them, and the worst of it was, she seemed 
bored. If I happened to glance at her 
while tearing toward the net to return 
some tiny little shot, she was cither yawn- 
ing or staring off dreamily at the Alps. 
Finally I snapped, “Why don’t you 
moveT' She replied, with perfect logic, 
“Why should I? Your balls never go any- 
where but right in front of me.” “Oh, 
hell,” I said, and stamped off the court, 
leaving the score where it stood, 4-0 in 
her favor. 

That was the final blow against the 
peaceful tennis of my Mr. Gemini days. 
The facts of life were at last borne in on 
me: I admitted to myself that if I kept 
at this demanding game I would have 
to learn to hit the balls where my op- 
ponent couldn't return them. If I sound 
retarded about grasping basic principles, 
it simply proves the world of difference 
between the sports-minded and the non- 
sports-minded, between the warriors and 
the pure in heart. 

The day after my mother flattened me 
in Switzerland, I watched a match that 
added a new dimension to the whole 
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inboard-outboards combined, because 

Leading boat builders agree that the Aquamatic is tops in economy, 
performance, and safety... the best power unit for any type of hull in 
the 16 to 23-foot range. ..wood, aluminum, or fiberglass. 

Thousands of owners have “tested” and proved its rugged dura- 
bility, its over-all efficiency . . . the result of being the only inboard en- 
gine and outboard drive that is engineered and manufactured as a single 
unit . . . the perfect combination of power and propulsion. 

Visit the boat dealer who features any one of these leading boats . . . 
all offer Volvo-Penta Aquamatic installations in their 1961 models: 

ARKANSAS TRAVELER • BARBOUR • CARVER BOAT . CORONET . CRUISERS, INC. 

* FABUGLAS • GLASS MAGIC • GLASSPAR • G&W • GRUMMAN-PEARSON • 
HYDRODYNE • LARSON • LYMAN • OWENS • PENN YAN • SABRE CRAFT • 
SKEE-CRAFT . SPAN AMERICA • SUPERGLAS • THOMPSON (N. Y.) 

. THOMPSON (WIS.) • WHIT-CRAFT HOUSEBOATS 

VOLVO IMPORT, INC. • 452 Hudson Terrace • Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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THIRTY-LOVE continued 



ANY SEASON IS HOLIDAY SEASON IN ITALY 

Great mountains with lots of snow for 
winter sports . . . sunny beaches and 
sparkling lakes for summer relaxation 
. . . natural and man-made beauty every- 
where . . . picturesque villages and mag- 
nificent cities . , . art collections unique 
in the world . . . fashionable shops with 
exquisite products of the local handicraft 
. . . superb cuisine and delicious wines 
... a gay social life, cultural events, folk- 
lore . . . it’s all there! 

See your travel agent now 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE— E.N.l.T. 

Palazzo d'ltalia, 626 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, N.Y. 

Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
New Orleans: International Trade Mart 
San Francisco: St. Francis Hotel 


thing. It was between a silent English- 
man who was staying at our hotel and a 
nasty and inscrutable Chinese. The Eng- 
lishman had been following me around 
in an unobtrusive (and therefore unin- 
teresting) manner ever since we had been 
there, and since he was the only possible 
man around, I had wished, oh how I had 
wished, that he would suddenly discover 
a new hair tonic or toothpaste and glam- 
orize before my eyes. He never did until 
the tennis game, which was a study of 
the fine British tradition of restrained 
sportsmanship pitted against a new and 
deadly kind of competitive spirit. Prob- 
ably the Chinese was merely playing 
good tennis, but at the time it seemed 
foul and underhanded, and the Eng- 
lishman's neat and honest game had 
all the spectators on his side. Things 
were fairly even until the Englishman 
won the set with one marvelous shot 
just on the base line that his supercilious 
opponent hadn’t dreamed would be in- 
side. When this happened, the English- 
man suddenly became a dynamo of sex 
appeal as far as I was concerned, and 
remained so until we parted, tearfully, 
two weeks later. 


T he addition of sex to tennis really 
added to the turmoil. Several years 
later I met an attractive man at a party, 
who, after we had covered life, God, pol- 
itics and Russia, asked me if I would like 
to play tennis with him that weekend. 
Would 1! (“What is the score?” asked 
Brenda. “Thirty love,” answered Frank, 
meaningfully.) When I realized what I 
had done, 1 dissolved into a cold panic. 
He turned up at the appointed hour, and 
we faced each other, each in our white 
shorts and sneakers, and then set off for 
the Riverview Tennis Courts, on the 
Harlem River, he cheerfully, me wishing 
I were dead. 

In spite of Brenda and Frank, and 
peace and purity of heart, and love in 
the Alps, I was about to voluntarily 
subject this new and promising rela- 
tionship to the severest ordeal, one 
which it probably wouldn't survive. 
Brenda and Frank, after all, must have 
known each other fairly well; they had 
clearly lived in the days before female 
emancipation, and when Brenda socked 

continued 
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6M2 delightful hours of Italy via Alitalia non-stop Jet 


On most airlines coffee is coffee and 
flying is flying. When you fly with 
Alitalia, coffee is Espresso and flying is 
especially Italian in every detail. You’re 
served a sumptuous meal with vintage 
wines by an expert steward with years 
of European catering experience. You 
relax in a lush Italian atmosphere of 
glove leather seats and panelled walls 
highlighted by original Italian paint- 
ings. It should convince you that the 
best way to London is the Italian way. 
Alitalia’s Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce Jets 


whisk you non-stop from New York 
to London. Then you’re right next 
door to anywhere in Europe — Scan- 
dinavia and the North Countries . . . 
or for seeing modern Europe at its best 
continue on by Alitalia Jet to Milan. 
Or Rome — the treasury of antiquity 
and the Renaissance . . . always the 
classic gateway to Athens, Tel Aviv 
and other Near Eastern cities as well 
as Africa and Asia. Most connections 
throughout Alitalia's European net- 
work are by Caravelle Jet. 





Your Travel Agent can give you 
complete details on Alitalia’s 
Winged Arrow Service to Europe, 
Africa, the Middle and Far East. 
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SLACKS SHOWN: 55% "DACRON" POLYESTER FIBER, 45% WORSTED WOOL 


DACRON 

POLYESTER FIBER > 

for the smartest summer of your life 


This summer you’ll be cooler, neater, smarter in lightweight 
slacks with the remarkable wrinkle resistance and press retention 
of "Dacron"* polyester fiber. Choose from the largest array of 
shades and patterns ever, and enjoy the summer in "Dacron”! 

*DU PONT'S REGISTERED TRADEMARK. D(J PONT MAKES FIBERS. NOT FABRICS OR CLOTHES. 


(fiJPOSJ) 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ASHER 


tailors these slacks in shades of light olive, dark olive, 
brown and charcoal. Sizes 29-42. About $14.95. For store 
nearest you, write The Asher Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


balls over the fence, Frank probably 
thought it was charming. In fact, she’d 
better have played bad tennis, or that 
would have been the end of Frank. The 
score must have been 30-love in Frank’s 
favor, and 40-love and game, all the 
way through the set, or Frank would 
never have given the magic word that 
meaningful emphasis. Things were so 
simple then. But I had been educated in 
the principles of sadistic competition, 
and the man next to me, whistling as he 
parked the car, was a generation beyond 
shy violets. Everything had become so 
complicated — everything, that is, except 
my emotions, which were exactly like 
Brenda's. I had never played tennis with 
a man before, and I knew it was going 
to be an experience fraught with conflict 
for both of us. 


F ortunately, it rained. Not just a 
drizzle that really eager players 
would have overlooked, but a serious 
storm, and there was nothing to do but 
go home and have a drink and forget it 
all, in an atmosphere which I under- 
stood. By the time we did play, it was 
with another couple. After a game of 
doubles the ladies were dispatched to the 
next court to amuse themselves while the 
men played serious tennis. We did this 
frequently, and it seemed to satisfy ev- 
erybody. Since there were four of us, the 
delicate lines of tennis-tension-between- 
the-sexes were somewhat disseminated, 
and if we girls were rather a drag in the 
mixed doubles, we more than made up 
for it when we sat on the side, cheering 
on our men. It wasn't until after we were 
engaged that we faced each other across 
the net alone. It was just as disastrous 
as every other game between us since 
has been. I became, of course, a quiver- 
ing mass of sensitivity. I was sensitive 
because when he won a point he became 
sensitive that I might be sensitive, and 
also because when I won a point he be- 
came terribly sensitive, which was even 
worse. Fortunately, the latter didn't hap- 
pen very often, but since it didn't, he 
rapidly became bored by playing with 
me, which made me more sensitive than 
ever. Now that we know each other bet- 
ter, we express all this by simply flying 
into tempers. 
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I took up tennis again in Saudi Ara- 
bia, where we went after we were mar- 
ried. The oil company there employed 
a sort of camp counselor, whose function 
was to organize activities that would keep 
the employees from going quietly insane. 
It was he who chose cheerful records to 
be played at the radio station, who or- 
ganized a square-dancing group and who 
just generally ran around helping people 
adjust. He played very good tennis, and 
he offered to give lessons, for two after- 
noons a week, to any maladjusted wives 
who needed a little therapy. Several of 
us turned up, and a few brought their 
children; it gave the game a challenging 
new dimension to have to leap over 
somebody’s two-year-old sitting in the 
middle of the court, quietly chewing on 
a ball. The camp counselor, whose name 
was Bertie, told me that of course I 
would have to relearn my grip, my serve 
and my footwork, but aside from that he 
was sure I’d be fine. I did so, and for two 
weeks I made a stunning improvement. 
I cantered around the court, lobbed, 
smashed and did clever things at the net, 
and went home afterwards in a dither of 
excitement. Then, just as suddenly, I 
began to get worse and worse. “Don’t 
worry,” said Bertie. “It’s only a plateau. 
It’s part of the learning process. You’ll 
probably just stay like this for months, 
then you’ll get better again.” I pointed 
out to Bertie that my plateaus seem to 
run sharply downhill and that the only 
logical thing to do was stop practicing 
and save what I had left for special oc- 
casions, but he smiled wisely and told 
me to go off in a corner and practice 
the serve. I was terribly discouraged; 
all the women with babies, who had 
never lifted a racket before they came 
to Bertie's classes, could now have beaten 
me blindfolded. 


B ut there was a faint ray of cheer. 

Just having played well, for those 
two glorious weeks, was like water for 
the thirsty camel. Having once been on 
top of Everest, I could at least say I’d 
done it, even if I never went again. This 
may seem cow-like, but my discouraging 
tennis history had made the goals low 
and the gratitude high. So, I humbly 
kept at it, serving endless balls to no- 

eonilnued 


WE TREAT 'EM 
WITH TENDER 
LOVING CARE 


Who "'em"? Avis customers. Spoiled and pampered 
all: Beautiful Avis girls ; personalized matchbooks ; 
free coffee ; itinerary planning.* What we need in 
this outfit is more money-grubbin ' varmints and less 
molly-coddlin' milksops. We need more ... oh, hi there, 
Mr. Avis, sir... didn't see you sneaking in. 


*services listed between this period ( . ) and its preceding colon ( : ) 
are featured at some, not all, of our philanthropic stations. 





LAVISHLY EQUIPPED 15 FT. 
ALUMINUM LAPSTRAKE 
RUNABOUT FOR $ 635 !* 

Once again the 15 ft. Starcraft aluminum 
lapstrakc Jet ’61 is the biggest boating value 
available anywhere. The clean horizontal lap- 
strake lines bring the graceful contours of the 
boat into sharp focus. Lapstrake design also 
means a frisky, full-of-fun performance with 
up to 55 h.p. motors. Unitized hull and frame 
add amazing strength and banish annoying 
noises. This completely equipped Jet ’61 is 
guaranteed 15 years against popped rivets 
and skin punctures. Write for color catalog. 

■Plus freight and handling. 



STARCRAFT BOAT COMPANY 

Dept. si-3 • Goshen, Indiana 



casuals POINT 
to SPRING!! 


WES 


YouTl get the point, when you choose this 
comfortable Shaw casual with very new 

GUANTONE vamp stitch — one of the 
complete Shaw line of men’s shoes for 
casual, dress or work wear. At good stores 
everywhere, or write us for details. 


Today’s top 
values at 


S 1> ctH 


51095 to $1495 


-<5U 37 t ye& u 

M. T. Shaw, Inc. • Coldwater, Mich. 
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THIRTY-LOVE continued 

body on the other side of the net and 
jumping over the babies when they got 
in the way. 

Other things happened, too, that per- 
mitted me to relax. I had a baby; moth- 
erhood had removed Brenda from the 
court and gave her a marvelous excuse 
to play infrequently and not very well, 
and she could now blame all her old 
faults on lower-back pain and post 
partum psychosis. It was really very 
soothing to sit there at dusk, with the 
breezes coming in from the desert, and 
let one's husband worry about it. I could 
feel my dark, neurotic tennis attitudes 
peeling away like old skin with every 
peaceful thud-thud-thud of the ball. 

A round this time the PGOCLTA 
_ arrived. Loosely translated, this 
stands for Persian Gulf Oil Companies 
Lawn Tennis Association, and it meant 
that a group of British local champions 
from Basra, Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrein 
came to town to challenge our local 
champion, mainly Bertie and the couple 
who lived next door to us. Our neigh- 
bors set a remarkable example of family 
tennis. They had both won several enor- 
mous punch-bowls in other PGOCLTA 
tournaments, and whenever they played 
they took their small son along and gave 
him a racket, with which he bashed the 


other children over the head. The whole 
cycle was starting again. 

I talked to the wife over the front- 
yard fence, just before the women’s 
singles match, trying to find the secret 
of her success. She said she dreaded the 
match because she absolutely hated play- 
ing with women. Her husband had taught 
her, and she played a man’s game of ten- 
nis, a smashing game. Women were so 
unpredictable, and they took the game 
so personally. She used to be the same 
way herself, and she had only become 
good when she firmly resolved never to 
let her feelings be hurt any more. After 
all, it was only a game. She carried off 
her son, who was crowning my daughter 
with a racket, and went off to trounce 
Mrs. Bellamy-Jones of Basra. 

That evening, after the matches were 
over, the British champions sat under 
the oleander bushes with their pink gins, 
talking about oil production, and really 
it was frightful what we Americans let 
the natives get away with here, and why 
on earth didn’t we clamp down? I can’t 
remember who won, but it doesn’t make 
any difference. They behaved as though 
tennis were the last thing in the world 
that could possibly interest them. They 
might have been numb with stage fright 
— or court fright — before, and they may 
have been equally numb with defeat 
now, but n simply wasn’t good form to 
let on, and so we didn’t know about it. 
It was the old dream at last, white flannels 
and pukka and all. 

I thought of all the men staring at all 
the baseball fields and tennis courts and 
television screens. Of course, it wasn’t 
really that they had anything against me 
personally. It was just that I was dif- 
ferent, and more confusing. The truth 
of the matter was that Frank had prob- 
ably been bored to death playing with 
Brenda, too. Behind that passionate face 
and tender phrase he had probably been 
insane with frustration. (“Kill it, you 
idiot! Smash it! Is she blind? God, nev- 
er again!”) 

But the difference was, of course, that 
Brenda never even knew about it. end 


the country's first family 
of finest jackets 



These days it has become a status 
symbol of the good life for cityfolk— 
the vice president for operations and 
the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee -to have a noble plot of land 
off in the provinces with animals on 
it. This new breed of elegance re- 
quires — and has discovered — a new 
breed of elegance in clothes which 
travel from barnyard to boardroom 
with destinction and ease, and with 
a look of having had money lying 
about in the family coffers for a gen- 
eration or two. These clothes are 
worsted of Zefran acrylic and wool. 
They can work and play and travel 
and lead as much of a double life as 
you do with unruffled composure. The 
look, the feel of the cloth is patrician, 
yet valet service is built right in. 
This is because Zefran acrylic is the 
swpernatural fiber which combines 
the beauty of a superior natural with 
the performance of a superior man- 
made in one wonderful fiber. Mavest 
sportcoats, in lightweight rightweight 
worsted of 50% Zefran acrylic and 
50% wool, about $50 at: 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY Chicago 

THE hicbee COMPANY Cleveland 

YOUNKERS dept, store Des Moines 

THE J. L. HUDSON COMPANY Detroit 

dayton’S Minneapolis 


SCRUGGS, VANDERVOORT & BARNEY... St. Louis 


Zefran acrylic— the super natural fiber 

The Dow Chemical Company 



•ZEFRAN is The Dow Chemical Company's trade- 
mark for products including fibers, yarns, fabrics. 
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back to the barnyard : new breed of elegance 
Worsted of Zefran & Wool in sportcoats by Mavest 

acrylic fiber 1 ' 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball— In the NBA firsGround playoffs 
SYRACUSE beat Philadelphia three straight 
(115-107, 115-114, 106-103), then lost to Boston 
in the first game of the Eastern Division cham- 
pionships (best four of seven games). In the 
West, Los Angeles beat Detroit in the first two 
games (120-102, 127-1 IS), dropped the second two 
(113-124, 114-123) but. came back in the fifth 
game to win 137-120, will now meet St. Louis in 
the final playoffs of the Western Division. 

PUEBLO (Colo.) beat Tyler (Texas) 79-66 to 
win its first national junior college champion- 
ship, in Hutchinson, Kans. 

billiards— JOE CHAMACO of Mexico won one 
version of the world three-cushion championship 
in Olavarria, Argentina, when Art Rubin of New 
York was forced to default because of stomach 
pains. Rubin also lost the first playoff match to 
Chamaco 95-100 in 136 innings, after winning 
nine straight, games to make the finals. In Grand 
Rapids, meanwhile, in what was also billed as the 
world three-cushion championship, HAROLD 
WORST defeated Masako Katsura of San Fran- 
cisco six out of seven matches (350-276). In her 
one victory Masako defeated Worst 55-53 in 76 
innings. Worst and Chamaco both continued to 
claim the world championship. 


curling— The DR. FRANK CREALOCK rink 
of Seattle defeated the H. Douglas McNabb rink 
of San Francisco 10-4 to win the U.S. champion- 
ship in Grand Forks. N.D. In the four-day meet 
the Crealock rink compiled a 6-2 record, is eligible 
for the world tournament in Scotland this week. 


dog show— CH. PAGE MILL TUMBLEWEED 
a beagle owned by Dr. and M rs. Aaron M. Leavitt 
of Longmeadow, Mass., won the best-in-show at 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Kennel Club show. Anne 
Rogers was the handler. 


fencing— NEW YORK UNIVERSITY won the 
IntercollegiateFencing Association championships 
in New York. The Violets took both the 6pge and 
foil team titles and tied Columbia in the sabre 
event to win the three-weapon title 71-58 over 
Columbia. 


golf — In an 18-hole best-ball tournament in Lan- 
tana. Fla. Louise Suggs, Mickey Wright, Patty 
Berg and Betsy Rawls whipped Sam Snead, Bob 
Toski, Lew Worsham and Bing Crosby 66-67. 
Snead, however, took medal honors with a 3- 
under-par 69. 

hockey — MONTREAL won its fourth straight 
NHL championship, as Toronto closed two points 
behind (see page 62). The Canadiens' Bernie 
(Boom Boom) Geoff rion scored his 50th goal to tie 
Maurice Richard's season record set in 1944-45. 
To start the Stanley Cup playoffs, Chicago and 
Montreal will play one semifinal series, Toronto 
and Detroit will play the other. Toronto’s Johnny 
Bower won the Vezina Trophy for his goal tend- 
ing. The Leafs had 176 goals scored against them. 
DENVER UNIVERSITY slashed St. Lawrence 
12-2 to win its third NCAA championship in four 
years, in Denver. Denver qualified for the cham- 
pionship with a 6-1 win over Minnesota, while 
St. Lawrence thumped RPI 6-3. In a consola- 
tion game Minnesota beat RPI 4-3. Denver 
Winger Jerry Walker of Calgary scored two goals 
and four assists during Denver's two victories to 
finish the season with 85 points— a new Western 
College scoring record. He tallied 56 goals (also 
a record ) and 29 assists. The NCAA title gave the 
Pioneers a season record of 30-1-1 and their 25th 
game in a row without a defeat. 

HORSE racing— TUDOR WAY ($2.70), carry- 
ing top weight of 124 pounds, scored an easy two- 
length victory in the $114,000 Gulfstream Park 
Handicap. Derrick came on in the final strides to 
beat Don Poggio for second. Under Bill Hartack 
the 5-year-old Argentine-bred Tudor Way ran 
the 1‘4-mile in 2:01 3/5. 

BA L MUSETTE .'86 .20 , in a four-horse photo 
finish, won the $35,300 Governor's Gold Cup at 
Bowie by a head over Nashua Blue. King Ranch’s 
3-year-old, eligible for the Triple Crown, covered 
the seven furlongs in 1 :25 2/5. Jack Leonard up. 

motor sports JODY NICHOLAS, 19-year- 
old Peabody College freshman from Nashville, 
Tenn., won the 100-mile national amateur motor- 
cycle race at Daytona (Fla.) International Speed- 
way. Nicholas, driving a British-built B.S.A., 
averaged 69.76 mph, led all the way over the two- 
mile course. 


skiing— GORDON EATON, Middlebury College 
sophomore, handily won the national giant slalom 
championship at Pinkbam Notch, N.H. over 
Marvin Moriarty of Stowe, Vt. Eaton’s winning 
margin in the two-day, two-race event was 3.7 
seconds. Jean Gay Brunet of Stc. Agathe, Que., 
was third. In the women’s division NANCY 
HOLLAND, 19-year-old blue-eyed Canadian, de- 
feated her fellow countrywomen Naney Greene 
and Faye Pitt (all three are mainstays of Can- 
ada's national squad) for the women’s title. 
Fourth was Nancy Sise of Wellesley, Mass. Miss 
Holland’s winning margin was 2.2 seconds. NI 
ORSI, 16, of Stockton, Calif., took both the 
downhill and giant slalom in the National Junior 
Alpine championship in Kingsfield, Me. INGRI D 
SIMONSON, 14-year-old high school student 
from Yakima, Wash., won the girls' downhill and 
giant slalom. Ingrid just missed making a clean 
sweep, lost the slalom to Sandra Shellworth, 16, 
of Boise, Idaho, by .3 second. 

SKIP BRYAN, 16, of Stowe, Vt., won the boys’ 
slalom in 1:29.4 for the half-mile. 50-gate course. 
Youngest, competitor, 12-year-old Cathy Nagel 
oi Skykornish, Wash., placed seventh in the field 
of 39 girls. 

SAM BARTOW of Lancaster, N.H. captured the 
National Junior Combined Nordic championship 
at Lake Placid, N.Y. Bartow finished 13th in the 
cross-country (5.5 miles in 37.8 minutes) and sixth 
in the jumping (two leaps of 111 feet) for a total 
of 434.9 points. 


track and field — At the Knights of Columbus in 
Cleveland, the final indoor meet of the season, 
Mrs. Grace Butcher of Chardon, Ohio, 27-year-old 
housewife and mother of two, set an American 
half-mile record with a time of 2:21.6, clipped .5 
second off Helen Shipley's record set the week be- 
fore at the AAU meet in Columbus, Ohio. Hayes 
Jones completed his sweep of all indoor hurdle 
races this season, taking the 50-yard high hurdles 
in 6.1. It was Jones's 11th straight victory. Tom 
O’Hara, an 18-year-old freshman at Loyola of Chi- 

Nat.e Adams of Purdue, captured the 50-yard dash 
in 05.3. In the 600-yard run George Kerr of Ja- 
maica, who broke the world record earlier this 
month with a 1:09.3, set a meet record of 1 :1 0.1 . 
Jim Beatty of Santa Clara Youth Club beat indoor 
world record holder Ernie Cunliffe of Stanford to 
take the 1,000-yard run in meet record time of 
2:09.5. Manhattan (N.Y.) College's two-mile re- 
lay team missed by only .2 second tying the 7 :32.8 
record it set last month in New York, but their 7 :83 
was the fastest ever run on a 12-lap oval. Henry 
Wadsworth of Florida took the pole vault at 15 
feet 1 inch. Bob Gardner of the Marines the high 
jump with a leap of 6 feet 8 inches. 


mileposts REINSTATED: HUTCHERSON 
FLYING QUEENS of Wayland Baptist College, 
Plainview, Texas, five times national AAU wom- 
en’s hasketball champions, when local business- 
men agreed to underwrite scholarship and learn 
expenses, after college had disbanded team in Jan- 
uary for financial reasons. 

SIGNED: JACK MITCHELL, football coach 
at the University of Kansas, to a lifetime academ- 
ic tenure similar to those held by professors. 
Mitchell’s new contract calls for automatic, three 
year renewals after an initial 10-year term. 
SIGNED: GEORGE WEISS, 66, former general 
manager of the New York Yankees for 13 years, 
to a five-year contract as president of the new Na- 
tional League team in New York (see page II). 
DIED: T. CRAIG JOYNER, 22, of La Jolla, 
Calif., captain of the Yale tennis team, in auto 
accident near Fayetteville, N.C. Seriously injured 
in crash was Sidney B. Wood III, of New York, 
No. 1 player on the Yale tennis team and son of 
Sidney B. Wood Jr., former international tennis 
star. Also injured: Teammate Stewart B. Ludlum 
Jr., of Bronxville, N.Y. 

DIED: BUD LINDERMAN, 39, one of rodeo’s 
greatest performers, of pneumonia, in Phoenix. 
Linderinan was a rugged cowpoke known for his 
hard drinking and hard fighting (he liked to take 
on two or three critters at the same time), was 
bareback champion in 1945, all-round champion 
in 194 7. 

DIED: MILTON A. REACH, 83, former vice- 
president and general manager of A. G. Spalding 
and Brothers, Inc., in Springfield, Mass. Reaeh 
developed the eork center baseball used by both 
major leagues. His name still is stamped on all 
American League baseballs. 
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AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


While college basketball shuddered under 
the impact of its second major scandal 
in a decade (see ■page 18), some of the 
nation’s leading teams went grimly about 
their business in the postseason tourna- 
ments. In the biggest and brightest one 
— the NCAA — the preliminaries were 
over. Defending champion Ohio Slate, 
Cincinnati, Utah and, surprisingly, St. Jo- 
seph’s survived the regional eliminations 
and now all four teams head for Kansas 
City and the semifinals (see page 20). 

THE NIT 

The NIT, too, was bustling its way to- 
ward a weekend climax in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. While seeded 
Niagara and Dayton looked on with un- 
derstandably growing concern, unseeded 
St. Louis, in the tournament only be- 
cause defending champion Bradley elect- 
ed not to compete, and Holy Cross moved 
convincingly into Thursday's semifinals. 

St. Louis, demonstrating the fine ball- 
control and defense that had earned it 
the respect of the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference, squirmed past Miami 58-56 and 
Colorado Stale U. 59-53. The competent 
Billikens, annoyed no end by the ball- 
stealing, driving and playmaking of Mi- 
ami's frisky little Dick Hickox, finally 
caught the Hurricanes when Tom Kieffer 
took a perfect lead pass from Don Reid 
and curled in a layup with three seconds 
to play. Overly cautious Colorado State 
U. was less troublesome. The conserva- 
tive Rams spent most of the game fid- 
dling around outside, shot sparingly and 
badly and couldn’t stop the Bills’ 6-foot- 
7 Bill Nordmann, who rebounded ro- 
bustly and eluded the State defenders 
for 23 points. 

Holy Cross, small, slick, and quite ad- 
justable, was even more impressive as it 
worked its way past Detroit 86-82 and 
Memphis Stale 81-69. Against Detroit, 
Jack (The Shot) Foley’s quickly flipped 
jumpers (he scored 30 points), a neatly 
timed switch to a compact zone and eight 
straight foul shots in the last two minutes 
by imperturbable Tim Shea pulled Holy 
Cross through to victory. Two nights lat- 
er the Crusaders threw a pesky press at 
rugged Memphis State, maneuvered the 
Tigers’ 6-foot-8 Wayne Yates and 6-foot- 
6 Frank Snyder and Gene Wilfong into 
early foul trouble and whipped their big- 
ger rivals soundly. This time Foley scored 
24 points and Shea added 17 more. 

Providence and Temple also scored 


first-round victories. Spurred on by an 
extremely vocal band of rooters and a 
sweet-tootling band, Providence trapped 
DcPaul in its scrambling zone and beat 
the Blue Demons 73-67. The Friars’ flashy 
John Egan was rarely more brilliant. Pass- 
ing off only infrequently, Egan faked, 
dribbled and drove through and around 
the gawking DePaul defenders for 34 
points, clearly outshone sharpshooting 
little Howie Carl, who tried desperately 
to keep the losers alive with his 23 points. 

Temple, going into the tournament 
with wistful memories of its first (and 
only) NIT championship in 1938, had 
visions of another title after overpower- 
ing Army 79-66. The Owls, defending 
tenaciously with a loose zone and attack- 
ing precisely under the direction of skill- 
ful playmaker Bruce Drysdale, got away 
to a 52-28 lead in the first half and had 
more than enough left to withstand the 
Cadets’ late barrage. But Coach Harry 
Litwack had his fingers crossed. He still 
had to face Dayton Tuesday night. 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

The concentration and enthusiasm was 
just as great in Evansville, Ind., where 
the NCAA small-college division title was 
at stake, and in Kansas City, where 
32 teams fired away in the NAIA tour- 
nament. 

Although the home-town favorite had 
been eliminated in the district playoffs, 
Evansville played the part of a perfect 
host. The townspeople turned out in re- 
spectable numbers as Wittenberg, a small 
Lutheran coed college (enrollment: 1,600) 
located in Springfield, Ohio moved effi- 
ciently, if not spectacularly, to the NCAA 
crown. 

Wittenberg, which specializes in ball 
control and a tight zone defense, had an 
easy time disposing of Williams 64-51 



free ball eludes Witten berg’s Fisher 
(52) and Price (44) in NCAA small-col- 
lege victory over Southeast Missouri. 


and Mount St. Mary’s 65-49, but South- 
east Missouri was another matter in the 
final. The rangy Indians, who had beaten 
revitalized Chicago 67-41 and South 
Dakota State 81-69 in the early rounds, 
were every bit as miserly with their shots 
as Wittenberg. Both teams probed cau- 
tiously, shot carefully and defended stub- 
bornly, but in the end Wittenberg pre- 
vailed 42-38 as Guard Don Wolfe quar- 
terbacked the offense superbly and 6- 
foot-2 freshman A1 Thrasher scored 14 
points. 

In Kansas City adaptable Grumbling’s 
tall and talented team ran when it found 
the way clear, squeezed the ball when it 
had to and won the NAIA championship. 
The swift Tigers from Louisiana shrugged 
off Linhcld (Ore.) 107-85, Peru (Neb.) 
State 80-60 and Anderson (Ind.) 62-54, 
then beat top-seeded Westminster (Pa.) 
at its own game in the semifinals. Gram- 
bling slowed down its attack considerably, 
took only the good shots and beat the 
Titans 45-44 on Rex Tippitt’s jump shot 
with two minutes to go. After that it was 
easy. The Tigers changed the tempo 
against Georgetown (Ky.) in the final, 
turned loose Herschel West for 25 points, 
6-foot-9 Willis Reed and 6-foot-7 Charlie 
Hardnett for 21 apiece and Tippitt for 
20, and won 95-75. 
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J9hole the readers take over 


TIGERS AND ELEPHANTS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on Gilbert Rogin’s fine 
coverage of the third Patterson-Johans- 
son fight ( A Matter of Heart, March 20) 
and your excellent comment that Sonny 
Liston must be given his fair and well- 
deserved shot at the title (SCORECARD, 
March 20). 

After viewing Floyd, who looked like a 
drunken moonshiner on roller skates, and 
Ingo, who more closely resembled an ele- 
phant with a broken leg, I'm more con- 
vinced than ever that Sonny could have 
drop-kicked these two “tigers” into total 
retirement for good. 

Harry Sanford 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

The Moment of Decision, which I illus- 
trated (What Ingo Must Do to Win, 
March 13), came in the first round— as I 
figured it would— at the instant before 
Ingemar was hit and sent down. This, as 
the photograph shows (right), is where it 
was win or lose for both men. Ingemar's 
best punch, the straight right, if used 
here when Floyd, cornered and in despera- 
tion, was “opening up to throw his left,” 
would have finished Patterson. But in- 
stead, Ingo flinched and got hit, and the 
champion got off the hook. 

Robert Riger 

Brooklyn 

FIELD VS. CAVE 

Sirs: 

I don’t think Ray Cave remembered 
the University of San Francisco basketball 
team of a few years ago when he called 
this year’s Ohio State basketball team the 
"best of all time” (The Field Against the 
Buckeyes, March 13). I only wonder how 
many of Jerry Lucas’ short shots would 
be jammed down his throat by Phil Wool- 
pert’s greatest of all teams, which won 60 
straight games in a little over two years. 
That team was composed of Russell, 
Jones, Perry, Mullen, Brown and Farmer. 
Three of them are now playing pro bas- 
ketball, and Bill Russell is still the great- 
est defensive player of all time. 

Dick McBride 

Chicago 

UNEVEN PARALLELS 

Sirs: 

I especially enjoyed the pictures of 
Russia’s gymnasts (Dance of the Gyms, 
March 13). It is about time this truly 
worthwhile sport received the recognition 
it deserves. 

Gymnastics, a sport that demands 
strength, intelligence and stamina, has 
qualities every sport should have. 

Jeffrey Stevenson 

Roslyn, Pa. 


Sirs: 

You state that the Soviet gymnasts 
pictured “won over America’s best in 
competition at West Chester (Pa.) State 
Teachers College.” Doris Fuchs of Roch- 
ester won the uneven parallel bars event 
with 9.666 points, over Larisa Latynina 
(whom you pictured) and Tamara Lju- 
khina, her closest Soviet rivals who were 
tied at 9.600 points. 

Paul C. Marcus 

Indianapolis 

TITANIC HUSTLER 

Sirs: 

Every so often Sports Illustrated 
prints an article that sends me into trans- 
ports of delight. This time it’s The Pool 
Hustlers (March 20). 


An old pal of mine, Bones Harding, 
who used to caddie around Kansas City, 
40 years ago, tells this story about Ti- 
tanic Slim Thompson. He was a pretty 
fair golfer (national left-hand champion, 
if you can believe the stories) and used to 
challenge a mark on the links now and 
then. After a well-planned series of in- 
sults, Titanic would finally goad the poor 
guy into a match with “his” 12-year-old 
son. Of course, it turned out that the 
“son" was a pro golfer, named Yockey, 
who at 30 was a little too old for caddy- 
ing, and at 4 feet a little short for any- 
thing else. 

Incidentally, legend has it that Titan- 
ic, a born cynic, got his nickname by 
betting that the “unsinkable” ship of 
the same name would sink. 

Hal Speer 

New York City 


LOVE STORY 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on printing Maurice 
Druon’s great story of the Godolphin 
Arabian (The Love of a Desert Prince, 
March 13). I think this is the finest horse 
story I have ever read, and a great short 
story by any criterion. 

Cyrus Austin 

New York City 

CUTTING ROOM 

Sirs: 

Fred Smith’s interview with Marc 
Bohan (You Could Play Golf in Those 
Skirts, March 6) points up the unbeliev- 
able lack of courtesy on the part of the 
European couture toward American de- 
signers, and the ability of Americans to 


accept Paris fashion dicta with childlike 
Mecca adoration. 

It would be unthinkable for American 
designers not to give credit to European 
designers who have brought certain fash- 
ion trends to the world. But, Mr. Bohan 
skips over Claire McCardell, Bonnie 
Cashin, Rudi Gernreich, Bill Atkinson, 
Jeanne Campbell and Pembroke Squires 
without a nod, and every one of them 
has contributed to the very look he de- 
scribes. He also fails to credit the Ameri- 
can woman, who has brought sporting 
fashion elegance to his very backyard. 
Mr. Bohan has merely stated facts which 
most present-day American sportswear 
designers no longer even bother to men- 
tion. 

John Weitz 
Winner SIDA, 1959 

New York City 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



FAYE MOSES 

A circus in town 


Kids in St. Petersburg, Fla. don’t 
have to hang on a garden swing and 
dream about joining a circus. Thanks 
to pretty Faye Moses, they can run 
right around the block and do it. 
Faye, shown here guiding a youngster 
through a high-wire bicycle act, is sen- 
ior supervisor of parks and play- 
grounds in St. Pete. Four years ago, 
to spice up the local recreation pro- 
gram, she started a city-sponsored 
youth circus. Today it boasts 350 
performers, ranging in age from 5 to 
21, who work out daily on everything 
from the high wire to the flying tra- 


peze. They give one major show a year 
and many smaller ones for local busi- 
ness organizations. 

While Faye uses belts, guide ropes 
and nets for safety (the only accident 
has been a dislocated elbow), she has 
no hesitation in teaching all the pro- 
fessional routines and keeps careful 
tabs on her big-time competitors. “I 
get quite a kick out of seeing some par- 
ticular act billed as the only one of its 
kind in the world,” says Faye, who 
got her own circus training at Flori- 
da State University. ‘‘Many times it 
is already being done by my kids.” 


From riding or golf 
to swimming or dancing, 
from tennis to the gentler 
pleasures of life, you’ll 
have a fine time at 
The Homestead. 


HOMESTEAD 
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A Skipper 
from Scratch 


Marblehead’s Ted Hood, known 
as a sailmaker, now not only races 
his boats but builds them, too 

by ERIK LUND 

F rederick E. (Ted) Hood of the fa- 
mous sailing port of Marblehead is 
a laconic fellow, but he has a combina- 
tion of talents seldom found in a single 
sailor. At 33, Ted Hood is one of the 
top half dozen sailors in the country. 
He is one of the two or three top sail- 
makers. Recently he began designing 
sailing hulls — with immediate success. 
If Roger Maris manufactured the bats 
he used, sold them to all the very best 
players and successfully managed the 
Giants, he would hold a comparable 
position in baseball. 

One of Hood’s most recent feats in 
competitive sailing was in August 
when he came down to the New York 
Y acht Club cruise (a series of prestige 
events) with a new centerboard yawl 
of his own design carrying Hood sails, 
and beat the fleet for the Astor Cup. 

“Our crew was just three couples,” 
said Hood, “and the girls weren’t too 
used to sailing. The men got pretty 
tired running around and changing 
the sails. Some of the other boats had 
seven strong men on board.” 

This is a long speech for Ted. He 
probably made it because he couldn’t 
resist giving the New Yorkers the old 
Yankee rub. Ordinarily he is a mix- 
ture of grave reserve, some shyness 
(which lessens considerably after a 
drink) and deep underlying warmth. 

In the office of his sail loft, he is ill 
at ease with strangers. He glances 
quickly from under a mop of dark 
hair when asked a question, fiddling 
with objects on his desk. The ques- 
tioner is likely to have a long wait for 
the answer, such as it is. John Col- 
lins, a close friend, says he sailed 
with Hood for three years without 
being able to remember a single in- 
stance when Ted spoke long enough 
continued 




TIGER 

CAT 


• Speedy, roomy, safe. 

• Thrilling for day sailing or racing. 

» 1961 National Championship to 

be held in September. 

• Strict one design class rules 
under supervision of Tiger Cat 
Association; 30 Point O’Woods 
Road, Darien, Connecticut. 

• Fiberglass construction 
throughout, including 
all decks and cockpit. 

• Featured at 1961 Boat Shows 
in New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Miami. 

• L.O.A. 17', Beam l'\\W 
Easily trailable, $1895 
F.O.B. Bristol, R. I. 

• Literature on request. 




Creme de 

Green or White 
60 Proof 


Delightful after dinner . . . 
delicious any time! Choose 
from 27 delicious popularly 
priced DuBouchett Cordials 

MANY, BLANC & CO.. SCHENLEY, PA. 


VOYAGE TO THE SOUTH SEAS 

July 1, 1961, the 92' Brigan- 
/ tine ALBATROSS will com- 

/£, mence a 25,000 mile one year 

voyage to the South Seas. 
She will visit the Marquesas 
Islands, Tahiti, Cook Islands, 
Samoa, Tonga, New Zealand, 
Pitcairn Island, Chile, Peru, 
and the Galapagos Islands. 


Darien, Conn. 
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...and only 
Turbocraft 
can take i 
you there ! 


▲ With the jet-powered Buehler Turbocraft, 
you can reach those isolated spots where con- 
ventional boats can’t possibly go. That’s be- 
cause Turbocraft cruisers, runabouts, sport 
and work boats have nothing under their 
hulls to snag, foul or break in shallow water 
— thanks to Turbocraft jet power! This— and 
Turbocraft’s unequaled safety — make it the 
perfect boat for all the family. Ask your 
Turbocraft dealer for a demonstration and 
see for yourself. 



BUEHLER 


BRINGS JET POWER TO BOATING f 

TURBOCRAFT-A DIVISION OF THE BUEHLER CORPORATION . 3119 Roosevelt Ave. • Indianapolis, Ind. 



greatest name m 
waterfront equipment 


FOR YOUR LAKE 
HOME, CAMP, 

RESORT 


You'll be the envy of all your lakeland 
neighbors — with the permanent beauty, 
safety and water-fun convenience of 
STANDARD STEEL, America's finest ALL-STEEL 
Piers, Floating Docks and accessories! 
Available in sizes, shapes, designs for every 
need — from simplest boat landings 
to truly modern “Patio-on-the-Lake" 
designs, marinas and large resort ^j__ 
arrangements. Sectional construction ^ 
simplifies installation. 


's Leading Producers of Waterfront Equipment 
2836 S. 16th St. • Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


At the 

CHICAGO BOAT SHOW 


See our Complete Display 

BOOTHS 730-731-732 


Skipper from Scratch continued 

to complete a paragraph. When sail- 
ing, Ted’s young and pretty wife Su- 
san never bothers to ask her husband 
what is going on, but always asks the 
crew instead. 

Yet Hood makes it clear that, in 
his opinion, he is a successful sail- 
maker because he makes better sails 
than anyone else. And he is not bash- 
ful about seizing opportunity. When 
the 1954 hurricane hit New England, 
Hood bought boats for salvage, fixed 
them and sold out at a good profit. 
These profits were added to those of 
the loft, which grossed $80,000 that 
year and which will gross $300,000 
this year. 

In the last America’s Cup trials, 
three boats used Hood’s sails wholly 
or partly, and the successful defender, 
Columbia, flew a Hood spinnaker. 
This is about as much prestige as a 
sailmaker can get. 

In the America's Cup trials Hood’s 
talent for sailing came in just as 
handy as his sails. He was picked for 
the sailing brain trust on the 19-year- 
old Vim, which almost defeated new- 
er and presumably faster candidates. 
When Hood arrives at any race, he 
mixes sailmaking with sailing. He 
spends much of his time helping skip- 
pers with their sails. He makes men- 
tal notes— so his friend Collins says — 
on how the next sail for that particu- 
lar boat should be cut. 

A lot of faith 

In 1949 Hood was a year away 
from graduation at Wentworth In- 
stitute in Boston. He decided to try 
sailmaking full time. His total re- 
sources were himself, one stitcher ai. d 
a lot of faith. The first sails were laid 
out in a room over a tavern in a 
building picturesque even by Marble- 
head standards. It was located on 
State Street, one of the town’s nar- 
row, hilly and cobbled streets. When 
he started making money, Ted moved 
to a larger place a few feet from the 
ocean down on Marblehead’s craggy, 
rock-laden Little Harbor. Here he set 
up looms to weave his own cloth. He 
doesn’t think that anyone can make 
cloth the way he wants it, so he 
weaves his own— the only sailmaker 
in the world who does. 

As Hood’s sails became known, so 
did his sailing. In 1951 he took the 
first of four consecutive titles in 
the elite Marblehead International. 
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In 1956, during his preparations for 
the U.S. Olympic trials, Hood prac- 
tically deserted sailmaking. He and 
Collins and Don McNamara, a hot 
racer in the Boston-to-Marblehead 
area, persuaded well-known Marble- 
head architect Ray Hunt to plan a 
new 5.5-meter, Quixotic, for expenses 
only. Hood employed a local carpen- 
ter who used the same tools his grand- 
father used in building the old Bed- 
ford whalers. Quixotic did supremely 
well in the trials and, to win Hood 
needed only to finish better than last 
in the final, deciding race. Midway in 
the course a shackle parted and the 
sail on Hood’s boat dropped into the 
cockpit. He finished last. 

“It was depressing,’’ said Hood aft- 
erward, “to sit there and try to figure 
out what to do.” 

Imperturbable skipper 

Hood seldom seems ruffled. He sits 
at the helm with a small smile on his 
face, watching the sails and the wind. 
Collins recalls one race when Ted was 
in the lead but the time limit was 
running out fast, and the wind was 
dying just as fast. As the boat inched 
for the finish, two of the crew, a mar- 
ried couple inexperienced in sailing, 
walked artlessly about, knocking the 
wind out of the sails and throwing the 
boat off balance. Hood said nothing, 
showed no temper and won the race 
with 20 seconds to spare under the 
time limit. 

This is the same quality that en- 
abled Hood, a week after what should 
have been the shattering experience 
of losing an Olympic berth by mis- 
hap, to successfully enter the prelimi- 
naries for the North American sailing 
title. He squeaked ahead in the final 
and became the 1956 North American 
sailing Champion. “It was a drifting 
match,” he recalls, “but we won.” 

George O’Day, who imports and 
builds popular-size racing craft, and 
Hood raced against each other last 
year in the 1960 Olympic trials in 
what Yachting Columnist Leonard 
Fowle called “one of yachting’s great 
alltime competitions.” Hood and 
O’ Day were one-two all the way for 
the 5.5-meter-class Olympic berth. In 
the last race they were only 97 Olym- 
pic points apart, the difference be- 
tween fourth and fifth place. In the 
deciding moments Hood lost the race 
by a whisper. 

He made no excuses. “It was a 
question of who beat who. Suppose 



T^ALBERT 

llCK 

invites you 

When you're traveling with your family, 
there is no better place to stay than an 
AlbertPickHotelorMotel. NOCHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. Rates are 
moderate. Parking in most locations is 
free. Comfortable, air-condilioned 
rooms with television .. .good food... 
friendly, personal attention .. .conven- 
ient locations: everything to make your 
stay with Albert Pick memorable. 


For immediate reservations in any city, call your nearest 


Albert Pick Hotel or Motel, executive offices: 20 no. wacker drive, Chicago 6 , ill. 


Birmingham, Ala Pick-Bankhead 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, III Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati, O Pick-Fountain Square 

Cleveland, O. Pick-Carter 

Colo. Springs, Colo Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus, O Pick-Fort Hayes 

Columbus, O .Nationwide Inn 

Detroit, Mich Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III. Pick-Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick-Durant 

Huntsville, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach, Fla Albert Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis, Minn Pick-Nicollet 

Mobile, Ala Albert Pick Motel 


Montgomery, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville, Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez, Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York, N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh, Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth, Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rockford, III . . Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis, Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis, Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend, Ind Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albeit Pick Motel 

Toledo, O Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka, Kan Pick-Kansan 

Washington, D.C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown, O Pick-Ohio 


Operated in the tradit ion of over a cent ury of hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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FISHING 

PROBLEMS? 

Maybe we can help 


"BAIT OF CHAMPIONS" . 


Dick Kotis, 
President 
Fred Arbogast 
Co.. Inc. 



There is no short cut. no quick and easy way 
to become a successful fisherman. I’ve met 
men who think so. But then these fellows 
never fished. Talk to the man with the full 
stringer and you’ll find out fishing “luck" is 
really not luck as much as it is knowing how 
and when and where to fish. The successful 
angler knows the habits of the fish he’s after; 
he knows which lures to use under all condi- 
tions. He knows the answers. 

That’s the kind of men we have here at 
Arbogast. Pros. Men you might have seen 
out on the lakes pulling in the big ones time 
after time. They know how to handle rod and 
reel and are anxious to share their know-how 
with you. If you have a fishing problem or a 
question, why not drop us a line, giving the 
details. Chances are your problem was our 
problem one time, and maybe we might be 
able to help you. 

One piece of good advice every fishing 
expert agrees on is this; you can’t expect top 
results with inferior lures or cheap imitations 
of the good ones. Your best bet is to stick 
with lures which have proved themselves 
year after year. Lures like the: 



and other equally famous Arbogast “Bait of 
Champions.” 

Write for free 1961 catalog. It's full of 
helpful hints and pictures of big catches 
taken on Arbogast lures. 

And keep sending us pic- 
tures of your catches— we 
really get a kick out of see- 
ing them. 



FRED ARBOGAST COMPANY, INC. 

393 West North Street, Akron 3, Ohio 


Skipper from Scratch continued 

I’ll give it another try in four years,” 
said Ted. 

In the meantime, Hood has been 
developing his third talent as a man 
of boats: designing. ‘‘I was always 
interested in building a boat,” he told 
a visitor not long ago. “At 16 I was 
going to build a 60-footer, but I end- 
ed up hammering together a 12-foot 
dinghy. 

“I’d justsketch away some nights,” 
said Hood when asked how he con- 
ceived his first design for a big boat. 
He took the drawings to his engineer 
father, Stedman Hood, and the two 
of them came up with what Ted calls 
“just a good comfortable cruising 
boat.” But Robin, a centerboard 
sloop, turned out to be more than 
that. In the 1959 Astor Cup she out- 
raced, boat for boat, all the entries in 
her division, all the boats in the next 
larger division, all but three in the 
next to largest, and four boats in the 
largest division. Her handicap easily 
gave Robin the over-all win. 

Four Japanese ''Robins" 

Then Ted sold Robin and busied 
himself with new designs. Last sum- 
mer he came up with not one, but 
four Robin - type boats, built for him 
in Japan. “Couldn’t afford to waste 
the money on testing models,” said 
Hood when asked why he wanted 
four. Translated, this meant he want- 
ed to try various rigs, decide which 
was best and sell the others. 

He put a yawl rig on one, named it 
Robin after his first design, and the 
week it was launched it took a first 
and a second in the Edgartown Re- 
gatta off Martha’s Vineyard, and 
three firsts including the 1960 Astor 
Cup in the New York Yacht Club 
races. Back in Marblehead again, Rob- 
in finished first three more times. It 
almost made a chatterbox of Ted. 
“I was pleased to see her go so well,” 
he said. 

He is reticent about plans to mar- 
ket more Robin-type hulls and sails 
to go with them, meeting all ques- 
tions with, “I guess I could . . .” and 
“I might if I sell these . . 

Marbleheaders are betting that 
by the time his four boats are gone 
there will be others on the way and 
Hood will be solidly established as a 
boat designer. Their only question is 
whether he will want his own forest 
for wood, and his own sawmill, end 



CATALOG loaded with big illustrations in full 
color. Complete descriptions of Penn Yan line 
for '6 1 — latest ideas in marine design — boats 
for cruising, fishing, skiing, for big water, 
inland lakes and rivers. 7' ro 23'. Also Gar- 
tops' 1 -, canoes. All clinker-builts feature ex- 
clusive Penn Yan Vulcanite Bonded Latis — 
seams flexibly bonded forever. 


Your Choice of Wood or Popular Fiber Glass 

Both types now available. Wood boats pro- 
tected by amazing Boat Life Process, prevent- 
ing hull deterioration. New catalog is a must 
for anyone considering a boat. Write today 
for yours FREE. Penn Yan Boats, Inc., 
49 Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


SCANDALOUSLY 

DELICIOUS! 

Word lias it that this exciting candy, 
Almond Roca®. is so delicious peopie 
are making it disappear at an almost 
scandalous rate. Choice almonds, sugar 
and sweet butter, covered with fine milk 
chocolate, rolled in toasted California 
almonds . . . individually wrapped in 
gold foil. Sealed fresh in a vacuum 
tin. Get Almond Roca today at your 
favorite drug or department store. $2 
the tin. Other sizes 65c 1 . SI. S4. Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Dist., Phila. 
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March 27, 1961 

MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 

From L. L. Callaway Jr. 


Jumping The Gun 

Gun-jumpers make life miserable for starters at track meets, but 
that kind of person atones for his sins by making life most pleasant 
for advertisers. 

For example, the 800,000 U.S. families who got off the mark fast 
and bought 1961-model cars by December 15, 1960, must have been 
responsible for most of the smiles that have been smiled in Detroit 
during the past few months. And we are proud to point out that, ac- 
cording to a small survey our Market Research Department just com- 
pleted, 95,000 of those 800,000 1961’s-bought-in-1960 were bought by 
Sports iLLUSTRATED-subscribing families. 

The families who read this magazine comprise about 1/50 of all the 
families in the U.S. —but they bought 1/9 of all those cars. If the rest 
of the U.S. had jumped the gun the way Sports Illu STRATED- sub- 
scribing families did, Detroit would have had a 4,500,000-car 1961 
(and the imports a 500,000-car 1961) before 1961 even started ! 

Makes you sort of think, doesn’t it? 


I said, makes you sort of think, doesn’t it? I mean, about the qualities 
of mind, spirit, and character that compel readers to do things like 
this, and enable them to afford it. And what there must be about this 
magazine that attracts such families to its pages. 

Take another example. Right in this issue of Sports Illustrated 
you’ll see an 8-page, 4-color advertisement placed by the General De- 
velopment Corporation, for their beautiful new resort, the Port St. 
Lucie Country Club. It’s a completely new idea in pleasant, relaxed or 
sports-filled (as you wish) vacation life for the entire family. They 
chose to run this color insert first in Sports Illustrated, and when 
you look at it, it’s not hard to see why. 

For when you fill out the insert card or the coupon and send it in, 
you’re not thinking so much about the kind of homes available, or how 
easy it is to buy groceries, or even how much it’s going to cost you. 

(continued on other side) 
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You’re thinking— or at least I’m thinking as I look at it— of all the 
intangibles: about living right on the 15th fairway ; about taking the 
kids out for a sail and getting home for lunch, not at 4 p.m.; about 
being 5 minutes, door-to-door, from where the fish are— about being 
able to do just what you want to do for a whole month ! 

That’s what the eight pages surround me with. And in a sense, isn’t 
that what this entire magazine surrounds all its advertising with every 
week ? The very atmosphere of promotion, of selling, should be one of 
well-being, of excitement, of color and competition and activity. That’s 
the name of the game. And when you play it in Sports Illustrated’s 
ball park, all the pages, editorial and advertising, give your product 
that little pleasant extra push. Your advertising not just is in the right 
place, but it also looks like it’s in the right place. 

(If all this weren't so, why do so many good salesmen play good golf? 
Or have I been taken in by all those expense account sheets for all these 
years?) 

Another thing I wanted to mention, in calling your attention to the 
Port St. Lucie Country Club insert— that it is running in our Eastern 
and Midwest Regional issues only. (The vagaries of production being 
what they are, you who are reading this on the West Coast may wonder 
what I am talking about, but they promised me you’d see it.) 

If you know by experience that your clientele lives in certain geo- 
graphical areas, one way to reach them without waste is to advertise in 
regional editions. And if you know that your clientele is also limited 
to certain economic areas, the best way to reach them is in the regional 
editions of Sports Illustrated. 

Regional editions have made the big news in magazines over the past 
few months. This magazine was offering you regional editions when 
they were way uptown— seven years ago, to be exact. So if you're in- 
terested in the almost limitless possibilities of regional editions for 
advertisers with limited budgets, limited distribution, or limited ob- 
jectives, remember you saw it here first. You can reach our Regional 
Ad Manager, Bill Marr, by calling LL 6-3246. (That “LL” isn’t my 
initials— it’s Time Inc.’s Direct Inward Dialing system. We w r ere the 
first to have that, too.) 

And just one more straw for this regional camel’s back— except for 
TV Guide. Sports Illustrated carried more pages of regional adver- 
tising in 1960 than any other magazine in the U.S. There must be a 
reason. 

* * * 


Arno Johnson Revisited 

A few weeks ago in these columns I left one of my particular heroes, 
Arno Johnson, almost in the middle of a sentence— which, if you re- 
member, was from his National Industrial Conference Board report, 
“Selling to Tomorrow's Consumer.” 

The sentence was “At the end of 1960, we had a $40 billion backlog 
of consumer needs and latent demand which, if activated into insistent 
sales demand, could create a 10% increase in sales in 1961-62.” 

(continued on back flap of this insert) 
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What followed in Mr. Johnson’s report was an analysis of how 
much advertising would be needed to move this backlog and then give 
America the year-by-year growth in consumption necessary to match 
our vastly increasing productive capacity. 

He calculated that between 1940 and 1950, advertising influence 
directed to consumers grew from $2.1 billion to $5.7 billion. By 1959, 
the total had grown to $11.1 billion. And he says that “total advertising 
of about $13 billion, or 17% above the 1959 investment, may be re- 
quired to encourage the needed increase in living standards to between 
$340 and $350 billion of personal consumption in 1961.” 

For evidence that you will not be spending your hard-earned $13 
billion on unresponsive ground, may I now quote from one of my many 
distinguished alma maters, Fortune — the lead article in the March 
Business Roundup, “Roots beneath the Snow” : 

“Skimming the newspaper headlines, one might suppose that business 
was in the midst of a descending spiral. Actually, the reverse is in 
the making . . . 

“The reason [that the economy has not picked up sooner] was the 
unforeseen severity of the winter weather, which slowed building 
projects and reduced construction payrolls. A hard winter likewise 
caused a bad drop in retail sales in January and an especially heavy 
drop in car sales.... The upturn has been delayed but is at hand, and 
it will be sharper because of the winter setback. Some builders will 
need to make up lost time, consumers may bunch deferred purchases, 
and some businessmen will rush orders to restock.” 


You will remember that I was reluctant to follow Arno Johnson’s 
quote with one from anyone less distinguished— well, now all I have to 
do is go along in the alphabet and follow him with a few words from 
Mr. Robert E. Johnson, Senior Vice President for Sales and Adver- 
tising for United Air Lines, part of a speech he made to the MPA 
recently : 

“We face the responsibility of expanding the 1960 market of 60 million 
airline passengers to a 1965 market of 100 million passengers. But 
we know that a great many people in this country are not prospects 
for air transportation. We know that our prospects, generally, should 
be in the area, income-wise, of $6,000 a year and above. We know that 
half the family units in this country are below that minimum. 

“That means we must first increase the frequency of use of air 
travel by those who travel by air today. And secondly, we must seek 
out those other millions of people who have the means to travel by 
air, but not yet the desire. 

“When you apply the requirement of economic means, it occurs 
to me that magazines represent an extremely effective avenue of 
reaching that particular market.” 

Which is why I’m happy to observe that now reaching the Sports 
Illustrated market (which actually holds 1 out of every 6 air travel 
cards in the whole U.S.) are 24 different air lines, including United, of 
course— resuming with us after a short hiatus— and American, a new 
advertiser this year. 

(continued on back page) 
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Two weeks ago I pointed out that along with the 1,690,000 adult 
readers of the 950,000 weekly copies of Sports Illustrated, there 
were also 532,000 human beings aged 10-17 adding their ow r n special 
brand of leverage to the living habits and purchases of this affluent 
adult market. If you’ve ever owned a teen-ager, if that’s the right word 
for it, you know what I mean. 

Here’s how R. Carl Chandler, Board Chairman of Standard Pack- 
aging, expresses this teen-age leverage, in a recent ad of his in Busi- 
ness Week: 

“The most dynamic consumers in the United States are teen-agers. 
Cosmetic makers look to this mai'ket for $300 million worth of sales. 

Movie companies depend on the teen-age 11% of the population to 
fill half the nation’s movie seats. Automobile and gasoline manu- 
facturers draw a fifth of a billion dollars of sales from teen-age 
drivers. 

“But their ten billions of direct spending is only one factor in the 
dynamism of the teen-age market. Equally important is the startling 
growth in the prospective number of teen-age consumers. By 1970 
the number of our 15 to 19-year-olds will have increased by 63%. . . . 

“The teen-ager is a dynamic consumer because he is a trend-setter. 
Typically a teen-ager^s parents are at peak earning capacity— and 
the adolescents in the family have an important voice in determining 
how that earning capacity shall be put to use. 

“Last but not least, the teen-ager is influential because he is in 
the process of forming buying habits and merchandise preferences 
which he will shortly exercise as an adult buyer. Today’s teen-age 
shopper, reader of ads, and tester of products, is tomorrow’s junior 
executive, skilled worker or young housewife— with an income 1,000% 
larger than today’s allowance.” 

Statistics show that Sports Illustrated has more adult male 
readers per copy aged 25 and over than any but three other maga- 
zines: U.S. News, Argosy, and Mechanix Illustrated. Approximately 
1,050,000 adult males read the 950,000 weekly copies of SI. So do 
nearly 650,000 adult females. But we can think of mighty few subjects 
that interest the entire family more than sport— and so if you feel more 
than half a million extra pairs of eyes also staring at your advertising 
in Sports Illustrated, relax and enjoy it. They probably are. 

Advertising Director VJ 
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Rambler 


Three Rambler Sizes to Meet Every Purpose-and Help Every Purse 


Rambler Excellence 

gives you top quality- at lowest price 


50% more trunk room in sedans, 

23% more cargo space in wagons, result 
of smart styling 
for function, 
not frills. 


Car Illustrated 

$1845 


Rambler started the trend to compact 
cars and rattleproof Single-Unit 
construction. Leads the battle against 
rust with exclusive Deep-Dip rustproofing. 


Unchallenged economy . ^ 

king. Rambler American l/^ ' A # 
Custom won Compact / 

Class and highest 
gas mileage honors 
in 1960 Mobilgas 1 

Economy Run. 


World’s First! New Ceramic- 
Armored muffler or tailpipe will 
be repaired or replaced without 
charge by a Rambler 
dealer, if it is 
defective in materials 
or workmanship, 
for life of car 
while original 
buyer owns it. 


Most livable interiors. 

Individual sectional sofa front seats, 
reclining seat backs to 
make Travel Beds (optional extra). 


Styling continuity 

that avoids "annual 
styling obsolescence” 
keeps Rambler resale value 
officially, 
consistently 
high. 


The New World Standard of E 




You get a lot 
to like with 
a Marlboro 


and have a full-flavored smoke ? 


_the filter 
cigarette with 
the unfiltered 
taste 


